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GOOD TIMES From high adventure to everyday experiences, from 
THROUGH LITERATURE coping with handicaps to enjoying outdoor life— 


EXPLORING LIFE As in Good Times, the unit organization of Exploring 
THROUGH LITERATURE Life Through Literature helps get students to read 


THE UNITED STATES The unique arrangement of The United States in 
IN LITERATURE Literature lets students see American literature from 


ENGLAND 


IN LITERATURE of English literature 
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To help students discover 
what literature has for them... 


ma AMERICA READS 


each of the ten topics on which units in Good Times 
Through Literature center is close to the minds and hearts of ninth- 
graders, Grouping selections from the best literature, old and new, 
around these big ideas helps boys and girls discover how much 
literature can mean to them in their own lives. 


_ for ideas, use the ideas to ‘grow on.” Taken together, 
the units give tenth-grade students a chance to explore, too, most of 
the major areas of adult reading, from detective stories to the classics. 


; several different angles—each one fresh and appeal- 
ing. The first half of the book shows our literature growing with the 

wth of our country, its ideas and ideals. In the second half, 
‘Men and Books’’ gives students a vivid, memorable picture of six 
major periods in American literature, focusing on a representative 
writer of each period. And ‘Changing Literary Patterns’ helps them 
follow the development of five types of literature in America. 


Paints the panorama 


in a way students 
won't forget. Each of its ten chap- 
ters is built around an idea charac- 
teristic of the period, highlighting 
the thoughts and feelings, people 
and writings that have most signifi- 
cance for young people today. 
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FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS 


The Winslow Boy, The Admirable Crichton, Life With Fether, The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street and Loyalties. 


LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS 


The Glass Menagerie, The Late Christopher Bean, The Magnificent Yankee, 
You ‘t Take It With You and | Remember Mama. 


MODERN SHORT PLAYS 
ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 
RADIO AND TELEVISION PLAYS 


modern biography 


ANNA ANDO IME KING OF SIAM 
by Margaret Landon 
The incredible, though true, account of an English school teacher's impact on a 
barbaric Oriental court. 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 
by Gilbreth and Carey 
America’s best-loved family in a series of hilarious adventures which instruct 
as well as amuse. 
LIFE WITH FATHER 
by Clarence Day 
The famed autocrat of the breakfast table comes to life in the original version of 
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OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 

by Cornelia Otis Ski & Emily Kimbrough 
A joyous account of i ts abroad—aeutobiographical writing at its most 
entertaining, and irresistible reading. 
YANKEE FROM OLYMPUS 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen 

America phy—the of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes— 


Globe Modern Literature Series includes exclusive school editions of popular works of permanent value— 
published by special arrangement with the authors, and in the authors’ original language. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


ONLY $1 


An index to low-priced paper- 
backs in 55 categories including 
poetry, selected fiction, biog- 
raphy, education, anthologies. 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
in print 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT, 
the new catalog to 5000 paperbacks, is 
back again in an enlarged, completely re- 
vised fall edition—with more listings, 
more publishers, more subject categories. 
If you, like so many educators and librari- 
ans, have used PAPERBOUND BOOKS 
IN PRINT before and know what a re- 
markably handy guide it is, you’ll want to 
get the new edition with all its improve- 
ments. If you haven’t yet used this unique 
new catalog, give yourself the chance to 
see how helpful it is to track down inex- 
pensive paperbacks for classroom and li- 
brary use. 60¢ each in lots of 5 or more; 
$2 for a year’s subscription (3 issues); $1 
for single copies, gladly sent on approval. 


Keep in touch with all the latest 
literature for young people with 


JUNIOR LIBRARIES 


You'll find all the important new books 
for young people reviewed in this unique 
magazine—the most complete review 
service of books below the adult level 
available anywhere. Here are impartial, 
frank evaluations by people who know the 
juvenile field. Also included each month 
are stimulating articles and news of inter- 
est to all who work with young people’s 
literature. Issued monthly September- 
May, $2.50. 


R. R. Bowxer Company 
62 W. St., New Yor« 36 


Please send me Parernounp Booxs 1n Print 


CO 1 yr. subscription @ $2 (3 issues starting 
Fali 1955) 


o copies of the Fall edition @ 60¢ for 
§ or more; $1 for single copy 


(0 Junior Lisrartres @ $2.50 a year 
(0 check enclosed C send bill 


English for Vocational 
and Technical Schools 


JOHN T. SHUMAN 
Assistant to the Superintendent in Charge of 
Vocational and Adult Education, 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE SECOND EDITION of this 
popular textbook provides a survey 
of the essentials of good English in 
terms of practical use rather than 
theoretical mastery of abstract con- 
cepts. The book shows the student 
preparing to enter industry or study- 
ing in a training program how to com- 
municate effectively. Throughout it 
uses concrete situations arising in in- 
dustrial and technical occupations, 
and in the management of a small 
business. 

Practical examples, questions, and 
problems encourage students to ex- 
press themselves clearly and correctly 
in letters, reports, discussions, and 
conferences. While stressing writing 
and speaking in real situations, a 
basic grounding is given in the funda- 
mentals of good usage, sentence 
structure, punctuation. 

94 ills., 411 pp. $3.50 


The Secretary’s Book 


S. J. WANOUS and L. W. ERICKSON 
—both University of California at Los Angeles 


UP-TO-DATE handbook for pros- 
ctive and practicing secretaries. 
ncludes typing timesavers; hints on 
keeping files, Sinndting callers; help 
on effective phone technique and 
writing attractive letters. Gives spe- 
cial attention to preparing legal 
papers; writing cables; fast transcrib- 
ing; etc. 
1955 Printing. 142 ills., 597 pp. $4.25 


Order your books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


JUST PUBLISHED ... 
two NEW titles in the 


STUDENTS POCKET LIBRARY 
Essays in Today's Science 


By Joseph Gallant. Some of the world’s 
leading scientists provide fascinating dis- 
cussions of the most significant recent ad- 
vances in various fields of science. 
Authentic but non-technical, with particu- 
lar atiention to the impact of science 
today on the individual and on society. 


Stories from Many Lands 


By Morris Rosenblum. A collection of 
stories distinguished by keen narrative 
interest, brevity and simplicity. These 
stories were selected to reflect the cultural 
heritage of many different countries and 
civilizations in all parts of the world. 
Net class prices: Paper 50¢ each; 
Cloth 85¢ each 


Send for descriptive folder and specimen 
pages of other titles in this attractive series. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 FOURTH AVENUE - 


NEW YORK 3 


Reader’s Digest 
EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT 


invites you to 
A “Coffee Break” at the NCTE Con- 
vention Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
11 A.M. to 10 P.M. in the Reader's Digest 
suite at the Commodore Hotel. The editors 
of the Educational Edition look forward 
to meeting you there or at Booth 18. 


You are also invited to visit the head- 
quarters of Reader’s Digest in Pleasantville 
on Wednesday and join the staff for lunch. 
Free transportation, leaving Commodore 
Hotel 11 A.M. and returning about 5 P.M. 
R.S.V.P. as soon as convenient to Arthur J. 
Crowley, Director, Educational Depart- 
ment of Reader's Digest. 


Visit us at Booth 18 
at Convention Headquarters 


THE EXPLICATOR 


The magazine devoted to explication de 
texte—English, American, and Con- 
tinental poetry, prose, drama, and 
fiction. 


Rates: U.S.A. and Canada, $2.00. 


Foreign, $2.25—Eight monthly 
issues (October-June), annual 
Index, and annual Check List of 


Explicatory Articles in other 


magazines and books. 


Half-year trial subscription—$1.00 
THE EXPLICATOR 


Box 40 
University of South Caroline 
Columbia, S.C. 
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| Research Helps in 
| Teaching the 
1 Language Arts 


ASCD’s new booklet gives research- 
d d findings in the areas of read- 
ing, handwriting, spelling, creative writ- 
ing, oral English, foreign languages and 
other facets of language arts i ction. 

Up-to-date information on these con- 
troversial topics will be at your fingertips 
when you order your copy of Research 
Helps in Teaching the L ge Arts, 


prepared by Harold G. Shane. 


Pages 80 
Order from: 
Box 110 
Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


| Proview and Comment 


Louis ZAHNER covers an amazing 
amount of ground, some of it a tradi- 
tionally dark and bloody ground among 
English teachers, in the few pages of 
his paper on teaching language. His ex- 
position of the “real language arts” is 
intriguing, and with a few deft strokes 
he puts grammar teaching in perspec- 
tive. 


The torrent of fiction based on 
World War II experience has only 
slackened in the decade since the end 
of the war. Joun T. Freperick evalu- 
ates a number of the better-known 
novels. His appraisal of James Jones’ 
From Here to Eternity is especially re- 
warding. (The talent of Norman 
Mailer, Nicholas Monsarrat, and Her- 
man Wouk will be examined individual- 
ly in coming issues. ) 


What students say they want may 
not be all-important in planning an En- 
glish program, but they should not be 
the silent estate either. MARGARET J. 
Earty’s research uncovered some nod- 
producing, if not eyebrow-lifting, stu- 
dent opinions. It is interesting that 
“college-prep” and “non-college-prep” 
students were alike in their criticisms. 


School drama has been a rare topic 
in the pages of the Journal. Like most 
drama people, Marcus Konick is con- 
secrated, but he is earthy at the same 
time. His “Drama in the Workshop” is 
more exciting than the title suggests. 


We may be rushing the season with 
Carriar’s “Christmas Story 
Project,” but the December issue 


would be too late for those junior high 
teachers who want to imitate or adapt 
the neat little unit in their own classes. _ 
Donatp Boun has a Christmas idea, 
too, in “Shop Talk.” 


The editor thinks “Shop Talk” is es- 
pecially good this time. (Naturally!) 
CarL WONNBERGER uses the rapier on 
objective tests of writing ability, STAN- 
LEY KEGLER questions the value of 
“simplified classics,” and RUTH BRUNE 
reminisces about Sinclair Lewis. (We 
will now turn to page 473.) 


New novels by Aldous Huxley, Her- 
man Wouk, and Evelyn Waugh head 
the list of reviews in “New Books.” 
The unidentified reviewers are faculty 
members at the Florida State Univer- 
sity. 


Through the telescope 


The December issue will launch a 
series of lead articles on contemporary 
novelists. Naomi Gill’s third article on 
“Depth Reading” will appear in the 
same issue. A symposium on adapting 
literary materials for television will 
run in two early issues. Ethel Strang- 
ward and Grace Austin will describe 
units on poetry and letter writing while 
Don Wolfe will explain a plan for mak- 
ing the autobiography a fruitful writ- 
ing project. An executive of General 
Electric will express views on the high 
school English program, and Robert 
Pooley will review Arthur Bestor’s 
controversial new book, The Restora- 
tion of Learning. 

Dwicut L. Burton 


© Stimulate reading interests 
® Develop communication skills 
® Create insight into lasting values 


Reader’s Digest 
SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


A brand new series of six colorfully illustrated anthologies 


‘ for teen-agers featuring: 

@ Real-life stories and inspiring arti- ® Distinguished authors, such as 
cles from Reader's Digest, selected Stephen Leacock, Gelett Burgess, 
on basis of interest to young Jesse Stuart, John Steinbeck, James 
people, and the opportunities they Michener, John Gunther, Donald 
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ports, creative writing, word study citizens, with selections and study 
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skills and apply 

Books One, Two and Three are recommended for Grades 7, 8 and 9—all six 
books for Grades 10, 11 and 12 


Mail this coupon today for your free 
examination copy plus more details on 
Secrets of Successful Living. 
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and beautiful 


HOLT SERIES IN HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE iS 


OUR 


READING 


(HERITAGE 


EDITED BY 


WAGENHEIM, BRATTIG, 
Do.key, and KoBLeR 


at the Holt Exhibit (Booth #11) 
at the Convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 


Book 1: Exploring Life (Grade 9) 
Book 2: Ourselves and Others (Grade 10) 
Book 3: This Is America (Grade 11) 
Book 4: England and the World (Grade 12) 


Classroom-tested 
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Excellent selections 
—classical and modern 
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Gets at the Root 
of the Reading Problem 


WORD 
ATTACK 


A WAY TO BETTER READING 


by Clyde Roberts 
Remedial Education Center, Washington, D.C. 
Formerly at McKinley High School, Washington, D.C. 
The child with reading difficulties can now emerge from the painful 
world of guessing. Miss Roberts’ new textbook centers attention on 
word clues and on phonics. 


WORD ATTACK will give the student a battery of weapons for 
dealing with words— 
* for relating printed symbol to sound 
* for perceiving structural parts of words 
* for getting word meanings 


WORD ATTACK can be used in conjunction with the reading 


materials you are now using as well as with the student’s free reading. 
152 Pages $1.80 List Price* 
* Usual school discounts. 


WORD ATTACK will be on display at the Harcourt, 
Brace booth (No. 25-26) at the N.C.T.E. Convention, 
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OF LANGUAGE 


Louis Zahner 


Ws EVER such a coy mistress as Eng- 
lish! Well may we English teachers 
complain of the whimsies of this un- 
predictable creature we try to woo. 
What is this English language that we 
teach; and, perhaps more important, 
what isn’t it? 

It is not grammar alone, though one 
of our most questionable assumptions 
is that it is grammar alone; for most 
of the time that we put in consciously 
teaching “language” is spent on what- 
ever it is we call “grammar.” 

It is the native language of our pupils. 
Do we stop to examine the way a native 
learns his own language, without bene- 
fit of school teachers, and do we build 
our methods consistently upon these 


Louis Zahner is well-known for his 
work in language and semantics. He 
was chairman of the committee which 
prepared the widely read Language in 
General Education (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1940). This paper is an abridge- 
ment of an address given at the First 
Yale Conference on the Teaching of 
English, April, 1955. Mr. Zahner is 
Head of the English Department at 
the Groton School, Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


natural ways of learning, the ways 
through which even our youngest 
pupils, before any study of grammar at 
all, have acquired an amazing ability 
to make language work for them with 
entire adequacy? Or do we go at it as 
if it were something new to them, mak- 
ing a complicated mystery of it? Do we 
proceed as if it were a foreign lan- 
guage, to be taught to beginners by 
rules, paradigms, definitions, and word- 
lists ? 

English is a living language. It lives 
and grows within the native son, bone 
of his bone. It is a part of him, an in- 
dispensable means of his understand- 
ing himself and his world. It is through 
words that an individual first is able to 
make order of a sort out of a chaotic 
world, to organize it into manageable 
classifications and abstractions. This 
power of ordering a complex and seem- 
ingly chaotic world by imposing words 
upon it begins at birth and never stops. 
It is a part, a very large part, of growth 
and personal development. Our words 
and word-patterns condition our world, 
set the limits of our thinking, and de- 
termine our modes of thought. 

A living language also, like all other 
living things, grows and changes 
through the process of death and birth, 
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decay and rejuvenation. Old words go, 
or change their meanings; new words 
arise to meet new needs. It lives also in 
its literature, in its masses of men and 
women, in living voices. Do we ever 
teach it as if it were a dead language, 
to be imposed upon a pupil by fiat from 
without? As if its “rules” were sanc- 
tions that should and can confine it, not 
merely descriptions of social practice, 
full of exceptions, constantly changing ? 
Do we teach it as if there were a uni- 
versal grammar, best exemplified by 
Latin, and try to cram its living struc- 
ture and rich idiom into dead Latin 
grammatical categories, terminology, 
and definitions ? 

Then English is an analytic lan- 
guage. In an inflected language, like 
Latin, the word carries the idea; in 
English, it is the word group. In Latin, 
we get first the grammar and from that, 
the meaning. In English, it is the other 
way around. We get grammar from 
meaning. For example, if I say, “I saw 
an antique Persian strip in a Mosque,” 
you can’t tell the part of speech or con- 
struction of Persian, strip, or in a 
Mosque until you know whether I am 
talking about a carpet or an old man. 
Or if somebody says, “Uncle Sam has 
made me a soldier,” you can’t get his 
grammar until you know whether a 
small boy is talking about his toy-mak- 
ing uncle, or whether the speaker is his 
older brother home on furlough. Even 
structure and “signal words” do not al- 
ways help us out. A recent number of 
an alumni magazine had this caption 
under a picture: “Mr. X. watches a 
baseball arch through the air.” Take 
the same structure and signals: “Mr. 
X. watches a Roman arch through an 
airplane window.” We can’t differen- 
tiate between the grammar and struc- 
ture of these two sentences until we see 
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what they mean. We can tell what they 
mean only by relating them to our ex- 
perience in the world we know. Ex- 
amples could be multiplied: ‘He looked 
up the word in a dictionary,” “He 
looked up the shaft in a hurry.” In an 
inflected language the word-form would 
give the whole meaning away at once, 
no questions asked. But word-form ac- 
counts for only about five percent of the 
pattern of English; and we give it about 
ninety-five percent of our teaching time. 

We are perhaps too likely, then, to 
teach language as if there were nothing 
but grammar that really matters; to 
teach a grammar that is not an English 
grammar; and to teach it as if it were 
completely independent of meaning, as 
if language were form without sub- 
stance. We may throw in a little drill 
on vocabulary and usage. What else is 
there? 

“Well,” you will say, “there are the 
language arts.” 

I agree. But I do not accept the cur- 
rent definition of this shibboleth, “The 
Language Arts.” It has come to mean 
little more than “Language Activities,” 
activities in which language is used— 
telephoning, running a meeting, listen- 
ing to the radio, writing a business 
letter, carrying on a conversation. Now 
these, some of them, are useful activi- 
ties. If they have to be taught, and 
can’t be taught in the home, I suppose 
we must teach them in the school. But 
they are no more language arts than 
painting a magazine cover, painting 
a fish, painting a portrait, painting a 
landscape are the arts of painting. 
These are activities employing the arts 
of painting to produce artifacts. The 
arts of painting are such arts as the 
use of color, design, perspective, com- 
position, drawing. Once these arts are 
mastered, the artist is ready for what- 
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ever comes along. 

Are there not, similarly, language 
arts that can be understood and taught, 
and that, once mastered, will put a pupil 
on his own in his use of language, while 
he is in school and afterwards, in any 
situation? We can, of course, practice 
such arts in any classroom activity we 
wish, but never with the assumption 
that the activity is the art or the illusion 
that we can introduce into the classroom 
more than a pitiful fraction of the vast 
number of the demands that life makes 
upon language. 

But what are these language arts? I 
am inclined to start out something like 
this: 


(1) The art of making sense. 

(2) The art of getting the effects we 
are after. 

(3) The art of making discrimina- 
tions. 


There are more than these, of course, 
but these will keep us busy for a while, 
and will serve as examples. Of course, 
too, these overlap: one of the effects 
we are after, for example, is to make 
sense, and one of the discriminations 
we want to make is sense from non- 
sense. Then, too, they all have sub- 
divisions—just as the art of color in 
painting has its subdivisions: hue, in- 
tensity, and value. Logical patterns, in- 
ductive and deductive, for example, 
might be included under the art of mak- 
ing sense. But these will serve well 
enough for now. Let’s take a look at 
them. 


Making sense 


It doesn’t make sense to say, “I am 
coming to New Haven if I had time,” 
but change the verb-form had to have, 
and we are all right. This is a matter 
of formal grammar—the grammar of 
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form. In some sentences making sense 
demands “right,” or consistent, forms. 

Now take this one: “Order and pat- 
tern some have must they sense make to 
are words if.” Here, if you will take 
my word for it, our forms are all right. 
But all we have is a random list of 
words. They do not have a recogniz- 
able pattern or order. Read them the 
other way around, and all is well: “If 
words are to make sense, they must 
have some pattern or order.” So to our 
grammar of form we must add the 
grammar of pattern, of word-groups, of 
order—order within the word-group 
and between the word-groups. 

Now let’s try another: “The firmly 
imbedded stone gathered speed as it 
rolled up the steep cliff until it came 


‘to a slow stop at the foot of the moun- 


tain.” Form, perfect. Order and pat- 
tern, impeccable—quite a lovely sen- 
tence, in fact. But it doesn’t make sense 
to me. I might build around it a night- 
mare or fairy tale context creating an 
unreal world in which it would make 
sense ; but just as it is, it is senseless. The 
trouble is that it has no correspondence 
at all with the real world as we know 
it. We have nothing within our experi- 
ence to which to connect it. 

This, then, seems to be our trinity 
for making sense: word form, word 
order and pattern, reference to human 
experience in the world as we know it. 
In discourse, they operate inseparably 
together. Any teaching of one of the 
three that does not take into full ac- 
count the other two is not a teaching of 
language. Any grammatical analysis or 
manipulation of a sentence that is not 
at pains to examine just what the sen- 
tence is saying in terms of realities of 
our experience stultifies the pupil and 
falsifies the language. Just as far as the 
art of making sense goes, I have put 
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them in an ascending order, Of least 
importance is the grammar of form. 
Who could possibly misunderstand the 
sense of “Him and me done it”? 
Word-order is of more importance, 
for changing it can cause nonsense, 
ambiguity, a change in sense, or a rhe- 
torical change. We don’t give enough 
teaching time to word-order; there is 
much to be learned from experimenting 
with different word-orders. Our pupils 
come to us, to be sure, with an almost 
miraculous sense of word-order, And 
for this we can be thankful. What we 
can teach them about language is really 
an infinitesimal part of what they know 
already or will learn without us. We 
can add only a few of the refinements, 
a few working principles. Take that 
sentence that I read backwards a while 
ago. It was a thirteen-worder—not very 
long. A seventh grader could easily get 
through one of equal length with no 
trouble at all, without stopping to 
think: “When I left for camp summer 
before last my mother kissed me good- 
bye.” Suppose now that we were to 
take that sentence and try it out with 
every possible different order of its 
thirteen words, as we might, for ex- 
ample, with the three-worder “I am 
here.” I am here. I here am. Here I am. 
Here am I. Am here I. Am I here. 
And let’s keep at this thirteen-worder 
until it is done, twenty-four hours a 
day, if the job runs over a day. Let’s 
allow ourselves five seconds to think up 
each new order and to write it down. 
No time out for meals. You might like 
to try this out when you get home. On 
second thought, perhaps you had better 
not—not unless you have some spare 
time. It would take you—how long do 
you think ? Almost exactly one thousand 
years. Yet, out of the billions of pos- 
sible word-orders that could be made 
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from those thirteen words, our seventh 
grader—for all I know, our first grader 
—picks one of the half-dozen or so 
sensible ones, without hesitation. How 
a child learns, without formal school- 
ing, to handle the intricacies of form 
and meaning is an important thing for 
us language teachers to know and to 
build upon—an essential part of our 
theoretical reserves. 

Now for our third, most important, 
requisite for making sense: reference to 
human experience in the world as we 
know it. 

This is the hardest of the arts to 
teach; in fact, much of our present 
teaching weakens or even destroys it. 
It is hard, even, to diagnose the lack of 
it, to see the need of teaching it at all. 
A mistaken form or order is obvious; 
we can see it, isolate it, prescribe di- 
rectly for it. It is not so when words 
lose touch with reality. To be sure, when 
a pupil is talking about the sensory, 
physical world, there is no trouble, or 
if there is, we can spot it. He will not 
seriously write about a stone rolling up 
a cliff. He may, in writing a story, for- 
get his point of view, and tell about the 
look of fear he sees on the face of a 
mountain climber whom he is watching 
from half a mile below; but this again 
is obvious, and easily set straight. It is 
when he gets into abstractions, into gen- 
eralizations, into the whole world of 
ideas, that the rub comes; and this is 
the world that his school and his matur- 
ing life lead him into higher and higher. 
And it is hard to spot this trouble, and 
to help him see it and prevent it. In 
fact, we ourselves are the worst sinners. 
The disease is epidemic in books on edu- 
cation, even in official reports written 
by English teachers. And, in our empha- 
sis on form and elegance, we accept 
with joy from a pupil something like 
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this: 


The cynical attitude of the common ado- 
lescent borders closely on the fatalism of 
Henchard. A connection may be seen if one 
notices that the cynic ascribes the lowest 
motives to an act. The fatalist says, “These 
things will invariably be so.” In saying this, 
he assumes the lowest motives for man’s 
actions, because higher motives would in- 
evitably tend to change the evil that the 
fatalist says is irrevocably so, Thus I should 
call Hardy even more a cynic than a fatalist, 
because he takes cynicism for granted, but 
writes about fatalism. 


Excellent. Just what we are after. 
Mature vocabulary, accurately used. 
Sentence-sense of a high order— 
variety, balance—the works. A com- 
pelling logical pattern. Spelling and 
punctuation perfect. Give it an “A” 
plus. But wait. It is nonsense—a stone 
rolling up a cliff. All the skills of writ- 
ing that this twelfth grader had been 
so carefully taught were brought to 
bear in making nonsense sound convinc- 
ing to himself and to his reader. I am 
not objecting to his criticism of a novel 
or novelist as such; he is entitled to his 
own critical views. But he ignored his 


own experience by making statements; 


about the relationships in this world 
between motives and outcomes that just 
are not so, and that, a conference re- 
vealed, he did not believe. 

These word-world relationships are 
hard to teach. But one thing is in our 
favor. Just as a twelve-year-old (or a 
three-year-old, for that matter) comes 
to us with uncanny control over the 
forms, structures, and meanings of 
words, so he comes to us with his lan- 
guage surely rooted in his first-hand 
experience. He has learned language 


simply by using it to exist effectively 


in this workaday world. What use is it 
to him—or to anybody—if it won’t do 
that? As the ideas he wants to talk about 
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move further and further from sensory 
experience, it is our job as English 
teachers to multiply and strengthen the 
connections he has already made be- 
tween words and reality. But most of 
our teaching of language works in ex- 
actly the opposite direction. 

We ask him, for example, to define 
school spirit. “School spirit,” he replies, 
“is when somebody gives up something 
he wants to do to cheer at an unimpor- 
tant football game.” There we have at 
hand the first natural beginnings of op- 
erational definition of an abstraction, 
certainly one of the most important ele- 
ments of mature use of language in 
clear statement and clear thinking. We 
could jump at the chance: “Good,” we 
could say. “Let’s have some more 
things you have seen people do that 
show that they have school spirit.” But 
we don’t. We jump on him. “You 
mustn’t say ‘something is when. . .’ 
Turn to page ninety-six. ‘Something is’ 
must be followed by a predicate adjec- 
tive or substantive in the nominative 
case, never by an adverb. Try again.” 
And at last we get: “School spirit is 
loyalty to the highest ideals of the in- 
stitution.” “Good. ‘A’ plus.” Form and 
no content. A mist was about to- be 
lifted, but we have saved it and got it 
wrapped up safely in a fog. Let us 
salvage form, of course; but let us not 
jettison content in the process, The con- 
tent is the priceless cargo; start with it, 
find and teach its appropriate form. 
Let’s try this one. “When I see some- 
body do thus and so, and not this and 
that, I say he has school spirit.” The 
fog lifts. Our job is to wed form and 
content. 

Or we give a pupil sentences to 
piece together by using participles, 
gerunds, subordinating conjunctions— 
almost anything for sentence variety, 
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regardless of what he himself thinks 
about relationships he sees in the situa- 
tion he is writing about. Combine, com- 
bine. Avoid “And’s.” This is the way 
to write. “Since the house was founded 
upon a rock, it did not fall, even though 
floods caused by descending rains, as 
well as winds, beat upon it.”” How much 
better this is than the barbarous orig- 
inal: “And the rains descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew and 
beat upon that house and it fell not, for 
it was founded upon a rock.” Well, 
thank you very much; I'll string along 
with the King James version, “ands” 
and all, if you don’t mind. 

Getting a pupil to do any such work 
on writing different versions of sen- 
tences without at the same time asking 
him (not telling him) which version 
would be better, when, and why, is 
assault and battery upon his intelligence 
and libel against the language. 

And so it goes. Our grammatical 
categories, “rules,” and definitions are 
based on arbitrarily assumed norms, 
which are for the most part derived 
from simple, physical and sensory situa- 
tions, at a level at which grammatical 
form reflects reality well enough. “My 
dog bit my cat.” Dog is the subject; 
we are talking about it. It acted. Cat 
is the object—it received the action, 
was the object of the action. That tells 
what really happened. That is all right. 
But then we go on to extend our gram- 
matical descriptions to situations and 
sentences that they no longer describe. 
“You should have seen the trout I saw 
yesterday.” I am talking not about you 
or myself, but the trout. The grammati- 
cal subject is no longer the logical sub- 
ject. The word trout is the grammatical 
object, but the trout itself received no 
action at all; I didn’t catch it. 


We could spell out this misrepresen- 
tation of reality by our usual gram- 
matical categories, definition by defini- 
tion, rule by rule, through almost every 
item of grammar that we teach. But 
this is to our advantage; for it is just 
here, in laying bare to our students 
and with them the nature of grammati- 
cal “rules” and definitions, and in find- 
ing and discussing the countless cases 
to which they do not apply, that we can 
find some of our best materials and 
methods for our teaching of language— 
and of life. 

Our absarption with grammatical 
terminology and analysis actually 
blocks us, and our pupils, from much 
of what matters most about language. 
For example, we give them the idea 
that if they can diagram a sentence or 
tell the part of speech and construction 
of every word in it, they have mastered 
it. 

Let me take one example—one that 
came up in my seventh grade a while 
ago. The sentence, one of theirs, reads, 
“Long books are dull.” That’s an easy 
one. Structurally, it is a simple sen- 
tence, so its meaning (we assume) must 
be simple. (Superstition.) A seventh 
grader can give it the complete gramma- 
tical treatment, so of course he knows all 
about what it says, and how what it says 
corresponds with reality. (Superstition 
number two.) But before moving on to 
a harder, complex sentence, like, “My 
father got mad at me when I broke a 
window,” let’s take a closer look. There 
are several most important things to 
notice about this “Long books are 
dull.” They are not easy, but a seventh 
grader can get them. 


It is a generalization. On what specific 
first-hand particulars is it based? Are 
there enough? How many might be 
enough? 
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It is in form a declarative statement. How 
does it differ from a declarative state- 
ment like This book ts rectangular in 
shape? It differs by virtue of being an 
expression of a value judgment, not of 
a statement of fact. “Dull” is, of course, 
the key word here. 

It is a relative statement. Here the clue is 
“long.” “Long” makes sense only in 
relation to something else. How long, 
exactly, is “long’’? 

“Long” also may be subjective, not ob- 
jective. It may refer to the way books 
seem, not to the number of pages. 


And before we go on with a class to 
the next sentence, let them take a try at 
this one again. We may get something 
like this; “The longest story I ever 
tried to read was X, and it didn’t inter- 
est me. I didn’t finish it.” 

All sorts of useful and vital language 
work can lead naturally out of a les- 
son in formal and structural grammar 
—even out of the forms of pronouns. 
Language is full of pronouns. We con- 
stantly crops up, looking quite innocent. 
A crucial question is, “Who, in this or 
that sentence, is we?” Don’t settle for 
the answer that it is the nominative 
case first person plural of the pronoun. 


Getting the effects we are after 


But we must get on to another lan- 
guage art: the art of getting the effects 
we are after. Language is intended to 
have certain effects on certain people. 
If it is successful, it has these effects 
without at the same time having unde- 
sirable, unintended effects. In this view, 
good English is effective English. It is 
appropriate in at least five directions: 
to the purpose; to the subject; to the 
occasion; to the receiver; and to the 
speaker or writer. What are these possi- 
ble effects, which, for convenience, we 
can call “meanings” ? One we have dis- 
cussed: making plain sense. This is 


sometimes called a “referential” or “‘in- 
tellectual” effect. 

Language can also have non-intel- 
lectual effects. My words can let you 
know, directly or by suggestion, what 
my feelings or attitudes are toward 
anyone or anything. Or they can, with 
or without my conscious intent, stir 
your feelings, implant in your mind 


attitudes towards anyone, including 


myself, or anything. A while ago I 
defended the sentence “Him and me 
done it” as making clear sense. It is 
“sub-standard” English, but I do not 
call it bad English until it gets into a 
situation in which it is ineffective. 
Sooner or later it will; for, although it 
makes plain sense, it is likely to give 
some listener feelings and opinions 
about the speaker that are unintended 
and damaging; damaging, perhaps, 
even to his career. Sub-standard Eng- 
lish is not per se bad English; it is 
simply impoverished English, limiting 
the situations in which the speaker can 
take part with confidence and effective- 
ness. In just the same way, English that 
is confined to super-standard, prissy 
idiom and usage has the same sort of 
impoverishment and limitation. 

We need not pause for long on the 
only other effect of language that | 
shall mention: the effect of influencing 
action. Let me say only that it operates, 
like all uses of language, through sug- 
gestion as well as statement. In fact, 
language generally operates more effec- 
tively by suggestion than by statement 
in this particular use of influencing 
action. The imperative mood is often its 
least effective instrument. This effect 
often, too, is inextricably fused with 
giving factual information, with stir- 
ring emotions, and with influencing 
attitudes. 
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The art of discrimination 

The other language art that I men- 
tioned was the art of discrimination— 
pertinent and useful discrimination. I 
am not happy about the name | have 
given it, but it will do as a caption for 
a few illustrations of the sort of thing 
1 have in mind. | have said “pertinent 
discrimination,” because sometimes we 
do not have to stop to make discrimi- 
nations at all. We don’t want to make a 
linguistic analysis a matter of captious 
hairsplitting. Knowing when to make 
discriminations is in itself an art. Dis- 
criminations should also be usable, since 
making them at all implies that we 
know what to do about them once we 
have made them. There is no point in 
learning the difference between a do- 
mestic cat and a skunk unless I can use 
what I have learned in appropriate 
action. 

Here, then, are some of the distinc- 
tions that call for this art of discrim- 
ination: 

Between literal and metaphorical 
language. This implies the ability to 
recognize metaphor and to interpret it 
once it is recognized. Within metaphor, 
a further distinction may be useful: 
that Setween metaphor used to expand 
and clarify meaning and for rhetorical 
effects, and that used in an attempt to 
prove. Metaphor cannot prove; but 
when it is used in the attempt it re- 
quires a special sort of interpretation. 

Between kinds of statements. The 
rote classification of sentences by form 
only, as “declarative,” “interrogative,”’ 
or “imperative,” obscures vital logical 
and rhetorical distinctions, particularly 
that between statements of. fact, state- 
ments of opinion or value judgments, 
and normative statements. 

Between kinds of questions: scien- 
tific questions (those with verifiable 
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answers), exploratory questions (those 
capable of leading to useful discussion 
or research, but not to immediate sci- 
entific answers), and bootless or mean- 
ingless questions that pose as scientific 
or exploratory. 

Between degreés of generalization. 
This involves the knowledge that a 
statement is not general or specific in 
an absolute sense, but only relative to 
another statement. It requires a deci- 
sion as to what degree of generalization 
is appropriate to the subject and pur- 
pose, and what specific cases, and how 
many, are necessary for support or 
illustration. (An ancillary art here is 
that of discrimination between an “all” 
and a “some” generalization. ) 

Between abstractions and words that 
refer to picturable objects; that is, be- 
tween abstract language and language 
that refers more directly to the physical 
world. Once the distinction is made, 
and the abstraction recognized, the art 
of defining it is put to use. I have al- 
ready touched lightly on the art of 
operational definition ; you may remem- 
ber my illustration of defining school 
spirit. These abstractions come from 
the realities of our experience as surely 
as do words like chair and cow. They 
stand just as surely for realities. And 
they can be defined, understood, and 
made clear in the same way—by trac- 
ing them back to their source in our 
world, The way back is often devious 
and intricate, but it can be followed— 
that is, if the word has any meaning for 
its user or receiver. This ability to rec- 
ognize, understand, and define abstrac- 
tions is essential. 

Between tones of voice and their 
analogous tones in written discourse. 
The tone can determine the sense, even 
to the point of completely changing it. 

(Continued on page 458) 


Fiction of the Second 
World War 


John T. Frederick 


—ee TEN years since the surrender of 
Japan and the end of the Second 
World War give to the critical reader 
a measure of perspective. During and 
since that war many writers have at- 
tempted to record and interpret in fic- 
tion experiences peculiar to it. As the 
first post-war decade ends, it seems ap- 
propriate to review their achievement. 
Two observations and a definition of 
purpose are pertinent at the outset. The 
first observation is suggested by certain 
dates of publication: The Case of Ser- 
geant Grischa, 1927; All Quiet on the 
Western Front, 1929; A Farewell.to 
Arms, 1929; The Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh, 1932. These dates show that 
some of the most important novels of 
the First World War were still un- 
published at the end of the initial post- 
war decade. They indicate that major 
novels of World War II may be just 
around the corner, chronologically 
speaking. We can at the moment aim 
at no more than an interim report. 
The intent of the second observation 
is to emphasize the importance of non- 
fictional experiential writing about 
World War II. Such books as The Bis- 
marck Episode, Hiroshima, and Into 
the Valley, and the best works of Ernie 
Pyle, have no adequate parallels in the 
literature of earlier wars. They are 
journalism if you please; but in the 
range, the intensity, and the perceived 
significance of their shared experience 
they surpass all but the scanty best of 
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the fiction thus far written about the 
Second World War. 

The scope of this article is limited 
—with a single exception—to books of 
fiction that deal primarily with the 
experience of men and women in 
the armed services during the war— 
whether in boot camp or in battle. Ex- 
cluded are books centered on the war- 
time experience of civilians and on the 
post-war problems of veterans—though 
good fiction has been written in both 
of these fields. Any claim of exhaustive- 
ness would be silly; the twenty books 
discussed have been selected, from some 
fifty considered, as being representative 
or otherwise important. 

The many novels which deal directly 
with wartime experience in the armed 
services may be categorized usefully— 
though not precisely—according to the 
general intentions of their authors. 
There are, first, those books in which 
an attempt has been made to present 
the total experience of a major phase 
of the war—involving many characters, 
all ranks and several branches of the 
service, and many events. These books 
are relatively few in number. Second, 
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there are those novels which are limited 
in their view to a single branch of the 
service and in most cases, though not in 
all, to the story of a single military or 
naval operation. Many of the important 
novels of our field fall into this cate- 
gory. Typically these books offer the 
experience of a relatively limited group 
of characters—usually of equal or 
nearly equal importance—through a 
period of some weeks or months. Final- 
ly, there are the books of the third 
group, those in which the focus is lim- 
ited to a few days or hours and in most 
cases to a similarly restricted number 
of characters. Transecting these cate- 
gories of mere convenience are other 
and more significant differentiations, 
based on the essential aims of the 
writers, on their underlying conceptions 
of man and of war, and on their com- 
mand of their material and their com- 
petence as craftsmen. 

A notable example of the first of the 
three classes suggested above is the 
novel called Moscow by Theodor Pli- 
vier (1954). Its material is the whole 
of the massive conflict which began with 
the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union on June 22, 1941, and ended 
at the gates of Moscow. The method is 
panoramic: the rendering in brilliant 
detail and swift succession of a great 
number of representative incidents. 
Plivier makes only the most limited use 
of generalized narration, of summary 


or explanation. The weight of the book’ 


is carried, and its effect is achieved, by 
almost purely dramatic means: specific 
events, and sharply, though briefly, in- 
dividualized people. The roll-call of 
characters would fill pages. Most are 
seen but once, like the unwarned vil- 
lagers turning out their cows and draw- 
ing water from their wells in the early 
morning just before the first attack. A 
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few are brought into the story recur- 
ringly, to provide a scanty semblance of 
plot. Moscow is hard reading at first 
because the rapid shifts from place to 
place and group to group are confusing 
to the reader. But once the method is 
grasped and the author’s intention is 
perceived, this novel offers a range of 
wartime experience (observed, how- 
ever, for the most part, rather than 
closely felt or known) not paralleled 
in any other fiction of World War II 
except the same author’s Stalingrad. 
Even more ambitious in plan is Irwin 
Shaw’s The Young Lions (1948). 
Adopting with modifications the plan 
developed by John Dos Passos in Three 
Soldiers (1921), Shaw builds his book 
around three major figures: Christian 
Diestl, a German ski instructor who be- 
comes a Nazi officer; Noah Ackerman, 
a Jewish boy from Brooklyn; and 
Michael Whitacre, a New York stage 
manager. Each is followed through the 
whole course of the war in Europe. 
The effect is that of three interwoven 
novels, each with its own constellation 
of characters. The three are drawn to- 
gether—somewhat artificially—at the 
book’s and the war’s end, when the Nazi 
kills Noah and is killed by Michael. By 
far the best portions of The Young 
Lions are those devoted to Noah. He 
is a warmly realized and deeply ap- 
pealing human being, portrayed with 
the profound but controlled sympathy 
which marks many of Irwin Shaw’s ad- 
mirable short stories; and the thematic 
material involved in his story, with the 
brutal expressions of prejudice in the 
training camp and its ultimate resolu- 
tion at the front, is of the highest sig- 
nificance. In comparison the sexual ad- 
ventures of Diestl in Berlin and Paris 
and of Whitacre in New York and 
London are tawdry, conventional—and 
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dull. Two themes all but universally 
present in the fiction of the Second 
World War—the contrast between 
front lines and base, and the antag- 
onism between the ranks and all but a 
few commissioned officers—are illus- 
trated in a single striking incident in 
The Young Lions. Battered front-line 
infantrymen, ordered to locate and de- 
stroy a German machine gun nest, 
utilize visiting curio-hunting officers 
from the base, well-fed and well- 
clothed, to decoy its fire. 

The whole period of the Battle of 
the Atlantic is covered in The Cruel 
Sea by Nicholas Monsarrat (1951), 
but with attention limited to a single 
field of action in the British navy—the 
protection of convoys. Through sus- 
tained revelation of two credible and 
essentially valuable persons, Captain 
Ericson and Lieutenant Lockhart, this 
novel achieves continuity and integ- 
rity of vicarious experience, and ulti- 
mately a degree of human significance, 
not often matched in the fiction of 
World War II. Radiating from these 
two men as points of reference are the 
stories of a dozen others, varying in 
background, in quality, in capacity for 
growth: the novel has breadth as well 
as depth. The ships themselves—the 
corvette Compass Rose, the frigate 
Saltash—achieve individuality too, and 
the reader gains some degree of per- 
ception of the subtle but powerful re- 
lationship between men and ships. Only 
in the brief treatment of Lieutenant 
Lockhart’s love for Julie Hallam does 
the sound texture of balanced realism 
give way to something relatively ro- 
mantic and not quite integrated with 
the major substance of the novel. 

One of the earliest and one of the 
best books of our second general group 
—those dealing with experience in a 
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single branch of the service but treat- 
ing a somewhat extended area of time 
and action—is From the City, From 
the Plough by Alexander Baron. Baron, 
a London journalist, served as an in- 
fantryman in the British army for five 
years. In From the City, From the 
Plough his material is the formation of 
an infantry batallion—the organiza- 
tion and “shakedown” of raw recruits 
into a combat force. As the title sug- 
gests, the recruits he presents are from 
widely divergent backgrounds. The 
emphasis is on the day-by-day experi- 
ence of the men themselves, and that 
experience is rendered with candor, 
with broad sympathy, and with dra- 
matic power. 

Parallel in pattern to Baron’s book 
in some measure, but emphatically dif- 
ferent from it in tone and texture, is 
Evelyn Waugh’s Men at Arms (1952). 
Focussed on a single character for the 
most part, this novel narrates the or- 
deal of thirty-five-year-old Guy Crouch- 
back in his sincere attempt to become a 
part of the reluctant British army. 
Major portions of the book picture the 
bizarre little world of a British regi- 
ment of old and elaborate traditions, 
the Halberdiers. The novel offers a 
generous collection of Waugh’s bril- 
liantly portrayed eccentrics—including 
an amazing, mad brigadier—and an 
equally liberal helping of his character- 
istic deadpan satire, together with nu- 
merous pages of somewhat raffish 
humor. Seemingly its chief purpose is 
ruthless ridicule of the military mind— 
even more, of the civilian suddenly be- 
come pseudo-military—while it poses 
the ironic figure of a man who really 
wants to fight and can’t get a chance to, 
against a crowded stage of men who 
will resort to any expedient to avoid 
fighting. The sequel to Men at Arms, 
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Officers and Gentlemen (1955), seems 
to me the better book. Its farce is more 
lively, its satire more piquant; its ac- 
count of the debacle of Crete, achieving 
a stringent intensity in spite of (or be- 
cause of) Waugh’s quiet and decep- 
tively easy style and his wry humor, is 
rarely matched in the whole library of 
World War II fiction. 

Irony, particularly pungent, marks 
The Bridge Over the River Kwai by 
Pierre Boulle (1954): the fanatical de- 
votion of a British officer to his ideals 
of the service—of morale and efficiency 
—impels brutally mistreated British 
war prisoners to build an admirable 
railroad bridge for their Japanese cap- 
tors, and thwarts the attempt of British 
commandoes to destroy it. The novel 
has poise, brilliance in characterization, 
and grim humor, but leaves a sense of 
artifice. 

Most of the novels of experience at 
sea in the Second World War belong 
in this category of books dealing with 
single but somewhat extended opera- 
tions and with relatively limited groups 
of characters. Perhaps the reason lies 
in the unity naturally imposed by a 
single voyage and the walls of a ship. 
Among these are two of the most 
widely read novels in our field: The 
Caine Mutiny by Herman Wouk 
(1951) and Mister Roberts by Thomas 
Heggen (1946). Alike in the single 
dramatic element of conflict between 
junior officers and an incompetent cap- 
tain, these novels are in most aspects 
widely different. 

The Caine Mutiny is an uneven book, 
but one of some genuine distinction. 
The “frame” of the story, the narra- 
tive of action on shore, is inferior in 
texture to the body of the book, and 
its relevance—especially that of the un- 
convincing love affair—is questionable. 
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But once we step aboard the old de- 
stroyer the realized experience becomes 
valid and often intense—experience of 
sight and touch and smell, and of other 
human beings in this steel-bound world. 
In its posing of the problem of human 
responsibility for the actions of others, 
as developed in the trial of Lieutenant 
Marek and its aftermath, this novel at- 
tains a dimension of meaning rare in 
the war fiction. 

Mister Roberts is a short, seemingly 
nonchalant book, widely esteemed for 
its broad and bawdy humor, more dis- 
criminatingly admired for a quiet and 
easy style of astonishing effectiveness 
and for the most memorable individual 
characterization in World War II fic- 
tion. Lieutenant Roberts, seen briefly 
and casually against the prosaic back- 
drop of the supply ship Resolute—in 
his relations with the enlisted men and 
the other junior officers, in his campaign 
against the monstrous captain—stays in 
the mind as a completely realized human 
person of high significance. He holds 
the mystery of humanity, the dignity 
and the pettiness; and he is someone 
we have known. He is truly one of “the 
chosen,” in the terms of his own reflec- 
tion on the dead of World War II, the 
millions chosen to die. There are quali- 
ties almost Shakespearean in this un- 
pretentious book, in its elemental 
humor, its effortless control, its revela- 
tion of the human spirit. In the story 
of Lieutenant Roberts the irony of the 
sustained frustration of the man who 


’ really wants to fight, surrounded by the 


timid and the selfish, becomes the stuff 
of tragedy. 

Norman Mailer’s The Naked and 
the Dead (1948) poses most sharply 
one of the subsidiary but recurring and 
troublesome questions about the fiction 
of the Second World War: that of the 
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words to be employed in presenting the 
conversation of the characters. The 
Naked and the Dead is an earnest, an 
honest, and in many ways a powerful 
book. The experience of actual combat, 
in the invasion of a Japanese-held 
island in the South Pacific, is realized 
with exceptional completeness. The sus- 
tained action of an expedition through 
the jungle is even more authoritative. 
However, Mailer’s chief interest is in 
his characters. In his effort to present 
them fully he employs devices adapted 
from Dos Passos’ U. S. A. and from 
other sources: the “biographical 


sketch,” the dramatic flashback, parallel 
interior and external narration. His 
perspective is Freudian, and in one 
instance—the relationship between Gen- 
eral Cummings and Lieutenant Hearn 
—it threatens to distort the book. In 
its totality, however, The Naked and 


the Dead accomplishes an outstandingly 
substantial portrayal, both individual 
and composite, of a group of soldiers. 

This achievement is in spite of, not 
because of, Mailer’s use of language 
unacceptable in ordinary conversation 
and unfamiliar to many of his readers. 
No doubt his rendering of the talk of 
these particular men is accurate; but his 
inveterate literal reporting of it consti- 
tutes an obstacle to the full apprecia- 
tion of the characters for any readers 
but—conceivably—the men themselves 
and others precisely like them. Prob- 
ably Mailer himself would agree that 
their addiction to four-letter words is 
not the most important thing to be 
known about these men, not ultimately 
and essentially revealing of them; but 
his emphasis through repetition makes 
it seem so. His insistence on full re- 
porting of speech which is disturbingly 
foreign to the experience of most 
readers is as destructive of the total 
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effect he intends as it would be if he 
cluttered the conversation with phrases 
in Urdu or Ashantee. It diverts the 
reader’s attention from what the man 
thinks, feels, and is to what he says; 
the cumulative effect is blurring and 
distorting. Mailer’s use of language, in 
this respect, is less an offense against 
taste than a fault in craftsmanship, 
From Here to Eternity by James 
Jones (1951) is not a novel of the 
Second World War within the limits of 
our definition. Most of its too numerous 
pages deal with the peacetime army 
before the war; its scanty portrayal of 
combat—the attack on Pearl Harbor— 
is inept and superficial. However, it is 
so persistently counted as a war novel, 


and so commonly bracketed with such 


books as The Naked and the Dead and 
The Caine Mutiny, that it demands at- 
tention. It is easy to account for the 
popular success of From Here to Eter- 
nity. It purveys a steaming tubful of 
sex and sadism for the appetite of the 
same readers that have made Mickey 
Spillane and the later Erskine Cald- 
well all-time best-sellers. Its winning of 
boisterous critical acclaim is a matter 
of much more grave concern. Every 
critic who called it “greatest” should 
be compelled to reread it, word for 
word, once clear through for each su- 
perlative. 

From Here to Eternity is an aesthetic 
monstrosity, a hybrid between natural- 
ism and sentimental romance. The skin 
of the book is extravagantly natural- 
istic. There are the stinks and the 
noises, the mayhem, the ostentatiously 
explicit accounts of the techniques of 
prostitution, both homosexual and bi- 
sexual—and, of course, the four-letter 
words, ad infinitum et ad nauseandum. 
But under the skin this novel is ro- 
mantic in essence and sentimental in 
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execution. It proffers a full house of 
stock romantic-sentimental characters: 
the high-minded harlot, the betrayed 
and vengeful wife, the Machiavellian 
self-torturing intelligence, the heavy 
villain in many variations—and above 
all the debased Byronic hero, yelping 
with weltschmerz, an artist’s soul in an 
athlete’s body, fighting an endless un- 
explained duel with a universal Dirty 
Deal in the service of an undefined pro- 
jection of self. It has even the conven- 
tional devices of sentimental-sensational 
fiction: the deathbed promise to a 
sainted mother, the accidental grave 
injury to an innocent person with re- 
sulting incurable sense of guilt, the 
just-before-the-curtain collocation of 
principal characters in which things are 
sorted out. There is no denying the 
impressiveness of a few of the minor 
characters—Chief Choate, the Indian 
corporal, for example—and the strength 
of the writing in portions of the natur- 
alistic portrayal of garrison life. There 
is hard and lean and very effective prose 
in many chapters, though usually its 
power is blunted by repetitiousness of 
phrase and redundancy of detail. But 
even in style the sentimental-romantic 
repeatedly emerges. Jones is a great 
purple-prose-for-sexual-contact man. 
The reader can foresee a sexual crisis 
well in advance—not quite every dozen 
pages; and when it comes, invariably 
the author guns the motor and the style 
takes off into the wide blue yonder. 
Perhaps the triumph of this book over 
the critical perception of many pur- 
portedly competent readers is clear evi- 
dence of the indestructible pebble of 
romanticism, ground in the gizzard of 
almost every realist and realism-preach- 
ing critic: a thought to ponder. 

In significant contrast to The Naked 
and The Dead and From Here to Eter- 
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nity in the matter of language is Ken- 
neth Dodson’s Away All Boats (1954). 
Its substance is closely parallel to that 
of The Naked and the Dead: the ex- 
perience of officers and men in a sus- 
tained and intimate relationship through 
a period of combat. In this case the 
characters make up the personnel of 
an attack transport, and the action in- 
cludes an invasion and a naval engage- 
ment. Dodson does not pretend to re- 
port literally the conversation of the 
forecastle. Like Wouk’s in The Caine 
Mutiny, his method is selective. Ad- 
mirable in straight narration, he is not 
Mailer’s equal in total grasp of charac- 
ter. His eccentric Captain Hawks (if 
the novelists are to be believed, the in- 
cidence of mental aberration among 
commanding officers in the Pacific was 
enormous!) has a tinge of the artificial. 
Apart from this, Away All Boats is a 
book of sustained interest and satisfy- 
ing literary quality. 

The loosely interwoven stories which 
make up James A. Michener’s Tales of 
the South Pacific (1947) stand almost 
alone in the fiction of the Second World 
War in their frankly romantic quality. 
Michener’s South Seas are those of 
Stevenson and Jack London and the 
early Melville. His treatment of place 
and people and events—even of combat 
— is almost invariably buoyant and dex- 
terous. Tales of the South Pacific is 
one of the very few examples of Sec- 
ond World War fiction that offer good 
entertainment. 

Of the many novels of this second 
group, one clearly worthy of careful 
attention is the work of a writer from 
New Zealand: Brave Company by 
Guthrie Wilson (1950). Its material is 
the experience of infantrymen in the 
bitter fighting in the Italian mountains, 
and includes patrol and outpost duty, 
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rest behind the lines, and a desperate 
attack on German positions. In tech- 
nique this is perhaps the most “old- 
fashioned” of the novels of World 
War II. It employs a first person nar- 
rator, who observes and comments and 
in whom other men confide. “Lawyer,” 
as the others call him, is an enlisted 
man, but older and of more educational 
background than most of his comrades 
in the ranks. He associates with and 
knows the officers, by whom his abili- 
ties are used and his personal qualities 
appreciated. Through him and with him 
we come to know the men of the “brave 
company” with the depth and whole- 
ness that mark really good fiction. A 
score of inferior books have had hosts 
of readers, this excellent book but few. 
Many of these books have aimed at the 
effect of tragedy, and have been be- 
lieved by their writers and readers to 
have attained it. Few indeed, however, 
have actually achieved the shaping of 
the refractory material of modern 
mechanized warfare into the true 
tragedy that “purifies the heart by pity 
and fear.” Brave Company is one of 
these. 

Among the novels that make up the 
third of the categories suggested at the 
outset of this article—those limited in 
focus to a brief period of time and to 
relatively few characters—are four that 
reach in rather large measure the pri- 
mary ends of fiction. Harry Brown’s A 
Walk in the Sun (1944) tells the story 
of a single platoon of American soldiers 
in the first few hours of the invasion of 
Italy. In C. S. Forester’s The Good 
Shepherd (1955), Commander Krause 
drives the American destroyer Keeling 
and leads his men through a long-sus- 
tained crisis in the struggle to protect 
a convoy against a wolfpack of German 
submarines. The novel is like one of the 
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incidents of The Cruel Sea raised to a 
higher magnification. John Harris’ The 
Undaunted (1953) narrates the rescue 
of a trio of ditched flyers by a sea- 
search boat of the RAF, in a Channel 
storm. James Gould Cozzens’ Guard of 
Honor (1948) includes a wider range 
of characters, representing various 
ranks and activities at a major training 
base of the United States Air Corps; 
but its action extends over a period of 
only three days. 

In these books, as in life, character 
and action are inseparable: character 
controls action, and action reveals char- 
acter. Only positive grasp of the ma- 
terial and extraordinary sureness in de- 
tail and diction could make possible, 
within the relatively few pages of A 
Walk in the Sun, the achieved realiza- 
tion of so many characters. Under the 
stress of danger, in the single unit of 
continuous action, a dozen men become 
memorable and worth remembering. In 
The Good Shepherd Commander 
Krause is first seen externally as the 
strangely exceptional person he is; in 
the monotony of unremitting crisis the 
reader comes gradually to think with 
him and to feel with him. The Un- 
daunted is a slighter book, but it attains 
unmistakably authentic and searching 
individualization of its handful of men 
walled together by fragile ship and rag- 
ing sea. 

In a far more complex pattern, with 
a large and crowded canvas, Guard of 
Honor reveals the same sure grasp of 
character. Merely in its structure this 
novel is an intellectual achievement of 
a high order. In its six hundred pages 
a score of human beings are seen and 
known, each at a moment of personal 
crisis; beyond that, each is shown also 
in a truly dramatic relationship to 
others, and through those to all. In no 
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other novel of the Second World War 
has the intricate meshing of personali- 
ties and destinies, the interdependence 
of parts in the vast and vastly compli- 
cated military machine, been revealed 
so clearly. ‘hey were civilian armies, 
swiftly recruited and hastily trained, 
and largely civilian navies, that won 
World War II. This fact has been rec- 
ognized by many writers, but only in 
Cozzens’ book are its implications 
fully utilized for illumination of the 
dramatic forces and issues of the novel. 
A further aspect of related significance 
lies in some of the important thematic 
material used by Cozzens—notably the 
problem of race relations at the Ocanara 
Air Base, which is in Florida. But Coz- 
zens knows well that men and women 
are more valuable to the novelist than 
sociology; he dramatizes social prob- 
lems only to the one end of fiction, the 
illumination of Man through men. 
Most of the fiction of the Second 
World War has been written by ama- 
teurs: men who lived some part of the 
war and then wrote what they had lived 
—hastily or with dedicated effort, learn- 
ing or failing to learn the craft of writ- 
ing as they wrote. Waugh and Forester 
are accomplished practitioners, but in 
their respective special fields of satire 
and of historical romance. Cozzens 
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alone, of the novelists considered here, 
came to his task with skill acquired in 
long and fruitful devotion to the writ- 
ing of serious realistic fiction. Perhaps 
this is one reason—though hardly the 
chief one—that if any of the novels of 
the Second World War share the per- 
manent place in literature earned by the 
best of its non-fiction, Guard of Honor 
will be among them. 

There have been no notable experi- 
ments or innovations in this body of 
fiction—nothing of plan or method or 
purpose which does not have precedent 
in Hemingway or Remarque or Dos 
Passos or Barbusse, in Crane or Tolstoi 
or Stendhal. There have been many 
failures: failures of motive, as in the 
conscious or unconscious exploitation 
of sex and violence for their own sake; 
failures of execution, as in mountain- 
massing of the trivial, in obvious con- 


’ trivance and artificial emotion, in plain 


bad writing. Above all there have been 
failures in vision, failure to see in the 
horrible jungle of war the root and leaf 
of human meaning. For too many of 
these writers the surface of experience 
is enough, the surface is all. Perhaps by 
this very betrayal of the writer’s high- 
est birthright they are more truly the 
spokesmen of their age. 


The Teaching of Language— [Continued from page 450] 


It is a decisive factor also in the use 
of the other effects of language. 

Let me say that I have tried only to 
mention a few of the elements of lan- 
guage that I believe we can introduce 
with profit into our classrooms. Finally, 


this seems to me to be the conclusion 
of the whole matter: try to teach them 
so to control language that experience, 
reality as it is given us to know it, is 
not mutilated in its precarious passage 
through words, 
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What Do They 
Want To Learn? 


Student Opinion 
of the 
English Course 


Margaret J. Early 


A RECENT investigation’ of current 
practices in English invited stu- 
dents to tell what they want to learn in 
English courses, what methods of teach- 
ing they like, and what content and 
methods are being offered to them. 

This study was sponsored by the 
Warren English Project, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education. The pur- 
pose of this project is to assist teachers 
to develop more effective methods and 
materials for teaching English to stu- 
dents whose formal education is likely 
to end in high school. 

The survey of students’ opinions 
about English was conducted in 107 
tenth and twelfth grade classrooms in 
fifteen high schools in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Three types of 
secondary school organization were rep- 
resented in schools ranging in size from 
one with a total enrollment of 116 to 
one with over 2,000 students. A ques- 
tionnaire was administered by the in- 
vestigators to all students in non-col- 
lege-preparatory English classes. In all, 
the responses of 1,929 non-college- 
preparatory students were analyzed. An 
additional 224 responses from college- 
preparatory students were studied in 
order to assess differences in opinions 
between the two groups. 


*Margaret J. Early. An Evaluation of the 
English Program by Non-College Preparatory 
Students in Grades Ten and Twelve. Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education: doctoral disserta- 
tion, unpublished, 1954. This study is reported in 
Warren English Project Bulletin No. 5, Oppor- 
tunities for Enterprise in English. 


The Questionnaire 


In constructing the objective ques- 
tionnaire used in this study, four 
sources were tapped: professional 
books, courses of study, current lan- 
guage textbooks, and the responses of 
400 students to a preliminary open-end 
questionnaire. Five sections of the sur- 
vey instrument gave students the oppor- 
tunity: (1) to rate the usefulness of 
seventy-five language skills and abili- 
ties; (2) to show preference for sixty- 
four teaching-learning activities; (3) 
to express opinions about certain as- 
pects of English instruction; (4) to 
rate English in comparison with other 


-high school studies; (5) to evaluate 


eight major parts of English instruc- 
tion. 

Students were asked also to describe 
the kind of program which they were 
evaluating. They did so by indicating 
whether or not each of seventy-five 
skills and abilities had been taught in 
their English classes during the current 
year. They showed the extent of prac- 
tice of each of sixty-four teaching- 
learning activities by indicating 
whether they had experienced each 
activity frequently, sometimes, or 
never. The checklists of skills and of 
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teaching practices included items of two 
kinds: those endorsed by professional 
opinion and those which are not sup- 
ported by modern educational theory 
and research. In determining whether 
or not a topic or activity had been in- 
cluded in the program of a particular 
class, the report of the class as a whole 
was considered. 

Findings from sections one and two 
of the questionnaire will be summarized 
in this article. These sections investi- 
gated students’ opinions of content and 
methods. 


Student Opinion of Content 


Students were asked to rate each of 
seventy-five skills and abilities as “very 
useful,” “fairly useful,” or “not at all 
useful.” A “usefulness score’ was 
computed for each item by the follow- 
ing formula: to the number of pupils 
rating an item “very useful” was added 
one-half the number of those who rated 
it “fairly useful.” This sum was divided 
by the total number of pupils to obtain 
a score in percents. The range of use- 
fulness scores, when the items were 
rated by girls, extended from thirty- 
seven to eighty-eight per cent; when 
rated by boys, from thirty-one to 
eighty-one per cent. Only ten skills were 
rated below fifty per cent by girls; 
seventeen fell below the fifty per cent 
mark in the boys’ ratings. 

Among the twelve items receiving 
highest usefulness scores from both 
boys and girls were five related to oral 
communication. These were overcom- 
ing fear in giving talks, knowing what 
to say when I am introduced to some- 
one, taking part in conversations, mak- 
ing introductions, and developing a 
good speaking voice. 

Increasing my vocabulary was an- 
other item rated among the top twelve 
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by both boys and girls. However, spe- 
cific word-study skills like dividing 
words into syllables and learning pre- 
fixes, suffixes, and roots received much 
lower ratings. 

Four of the top-rated items were 
usage skills. Writing friendly letters 
and business letters also appeared 
among the skills and abilities considered 
most useful. 

The least useful skill, according to 
both boys and girls, was diagraming 
sentences. Low usefulness scores were 
also given to these topics of formal 
grammar: learning cases of pronouns, 
learning names of sentences, and study- 
ing about gerunds, participles, and in- 
finitives. Prominent among the low- 
rated items were the following types 
of written communication: personal- 
experience themes; advertisements; re- 
ports and announcements ; explanations 
of how to do or make something; min- 
utes of meetings; short stories, poems 
and plays. Some reading skills and 
abilities were also rated low by these 
students: how to read poetry, plays, car- 
toons, and advertisements. 

Comparison of the topics which non- 
college-preparatory students considered 
useful with those they believed had 
been included in their English courses 
revealed little correlation between order 
of usefulness and frequency of practice. 
For example, all of the sixteen speech 
skills listed were accorded high useful- 
ness scores, but only three of them (and 
these were not rated the most useful) 
were reported in common practice. 
These three, reported by more than 
fifty percent of tenth or twelfth grade 
classes, were: how to pronounce words 
correctly, how to tell in my own words 
something I have read, and how to 
answer questions orally. On the other 
hand, many of the lowest-rated items, 
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such as those classified under writing 
and formal grammar, were included in 
the list of common practices. 

All of the reference skills received 
usefulness scores above fifty percent, 
but not one of them appeared among 
the list of skills and abilities taught in 
more than half the classrooms. The 
reading skills that rated highest were 
increasing my vocabulary, learning how 
to concentrate, remembering what I 
have read, learning how to say a long 
word that I have never seen before, 
increasing speed of reading, finding 
main ideas, and learning how to divide 
words into syllables. Of these, three 
were recognized by students as having 
been taught in more than half the tenth 
and twelfth grade classrooms. These 
were the items pertaining to vocabu- 
lary, main ideas, and syllabication. 


Student Opinion of Methods 


Although students consider useful 
most of the skills and abilities that 
might be included in an English cur- 
riculum, they do not react enthusiasti- 
cally to methods of instruction in Eng- 
lish, according to the findings of part 
two of the questionnaire. In general, 
learning devices described in part two 
were not rated as high as were the skills 
and abilities. Apparently, students ap- 
proved of the content suggested in the 
first section but disapproved of many 
methods for learning this content. 

In part two, sixty-four teaching- 
learning activities were described in 
some detail. Only sixteen of the sixty- 
four practices were reported in com- 
mon use. Therefore, in analyzing the 
data for this part of the study, a dis- 
tinction was made between the re- 
sponses of pupils who had experienced 
the activity in their English classes and 
the responses of pupils who reacted 
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only on the basis of the descriptions in 
the questionnaire. Graphing of the re- 
sponses of “experienced” and “inex- 
perienced” students showed the same 
pattern of reactions for each group, but 
the proportion of “experienced” stu- 
dents preferring a particular activity 
was always higher than the proportion 
of “inexperienced” students who pre- 
ferred it. The implication seems to be 
that lack of experience caused many 
students to react cautiously toward 
some of the recommended practices, and 
explains in part why some of the newer, 
untried activities seemed to have less 
appeal. Because only sixteen of the 
activities were widely practiced, many 
ratings had to be based wholly on the 
responses of students who claimed no 
experience with them. 

Of the sixty-four teaching-learning 
activities described, twenty-eight were 
preferred by more than fifty percent 
of the girls, but only eighteen were pre- 
ferred by more than fifty percent of the 
boys. The range of percent liking an 
activity was much broader than the 
range of usefulness scores, running for 
girls from eighteen to ninety-six per- 
cent; for boys, from seven to eighty- 
seven percent. 

The most popular activity with both 
boys and girls was the one described as 
follows: 

Films or Recordings. You listen to drama- 
tizations of stories or plays you are reading, 
or see movies (in school) that are made 
from stories you are reading. 

Other activities preferred by sixty- 
five percent or more of both boys and 
girls were the following: going on field 
trips; discussing movies, radio and tele- 
vision; free reading in books from the 
classroom library; and having class- 
room visitors. Since girls responded 
generally with more enthusiasm than 
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boys, additional best-liked activities 
may be enumerated for girls: spelling 
from a class list; using a check list to 
rate speech qualities when a recording 
has been made; discussing levels of 
usage; listening to a play; keeping a 
personal record of books read; acting 
out plays; receiving individual help in 
writing themes; receiving individual 
help in English class on a paper written 
for another course. 

Of these “most preferred” activities, 
only one, spelling from a class list, was 
reported as a frequent practice in more 
than half of the tenth and twelfth 
grade classes. 

Least acceptable of the activities de- 
scribed were the following, preferred 
by less than twenty-five percent of 
boys or girls: listening for main ideas 
of paragraphs, studying the techniques 
of poetry; memorizing spelling rules; 
either small-group or whole-class meth- 
ods of studying grammar; using refer- 
ence skills to find answers to specific 
questions. More girls than boys rejected 
the description of socialized correction 
of themes. 

A few more activities were rated low 
by boys, not so low by girls. These in- 
cluded memorizing poetry; taking notes 
on a short talk; keeping a vocabulary 
notebook; studying types of literature; 
class evaluations of oral reports; group 
instruction in usage skills based on pre- 
testing; learning facts of authors’ lives; 
studying ideas presented in poetry; 
writing letters to be mailed; and writ- 
ing themes for a class notebook. 

Of these least-liked activities, the fol- 
lowing were reported as being practiced 
in more than half the classrooms at 
each grade level studied; a whole-class 
method of studying grammar; studying 
types of literature; and learning facts 
of authors’ lives. 
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For almost all activities, the prefer- 
ences of girls were stronger than the 
preferences of boys, but the sex differ- 
ences in the ratings were significant on 
only half the sixty-four activities. 
There was little difference in the order 
in which boys and girls preferred these 
activities. For two activities, however, 
boys’ preferences were stronger than 
girls’. Both of these were in oral com- 
munication: panel discussions and oral 
reports. 


Conclusions 


On the whole, students found most 
of the seventy-five skills and abilities 
presented in part one of the question- 
naire highly useful. However, many of 
the skills rated most useful were not 
taught in the majority of the classrooms 
studied, according to the students. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that non- 
college-preparatory students taking part 
in this survey are well disposed towards 
acquiring most of the language skills 
that might be included in the English 
curriculum, but they would prefer some- 
what different emphases than are now 
being given to the various branches of 
English instruction. For example, they 
would give more attention to oral com- 
munication than to written and much 
less attention to formal grammar con- 
cepts than to good usage. In reading, 
they would emphasize many skills and 
abilities that they report are not now 
being offered to them. - 

On the other hand, these students are 
not so well disposed toward selected 
teaching-learning activities through 
which language skills and abilities may 
be acquired. Since many of the activi- 
ties described were not part of the Eng- 
lish programs of these students, it is 
not surprising to find rather low ratings 
accorded to some activities which many 
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authorities recommend as desirable 
practices. But low ratings were also 
accorded to some activities which stu- 
dents have experienced. In fact, with 
the exception of a whole-group method 
of spelling instruction, the activities of 
highest appeal were practiced in few of 
the classrooms studied. The inference 
is clear that present methods of teach- 
ing English do not capitalize on stu- 
dents’ inherent interest in acquiring 
many language skills and abilities. 


Implications for Curriculum Revision 


This study was undertaken as a 
means of providing one kind of evi- 
dence which teachers need in revising 
the program in English. Many kinds of 
information are necessary, and pupil 
opinions are of value in curriculum re- 
vision only when weighed with evidence 
from many other sources. Turther, the 
data gathered in this study are subject 
to the limitations inherent in the ques- 
tionnaire technique. Within these limi- 
tations, however, the following implica- 
tions seem justifiable: 

1. Since current English offerings 
appeal more strongly to girls than to 
boys, efforts should be made in revis- 
ing the English curriculum to capture 
the interests of boys. This cannot be 
done simply by choosing reading selec- 
tions that appeal to boys. This study 
showed that boys’ interests were high- 
est in reading. Other areas of the Eng- 
lish curriculum are in even greater need 
of attention. 

2. The sub-study of college-prepara- 
tory students’ opinions about English 
showed that they did not differ mark- 
edly from the opinions of non-college- 
preparatory students. This finding lends 


support to the view that a single flexible 
curriculum in English can be adjusted 
to the needs of both vocational and col- 
lege-bound students. 

3. Students want to increase their 
skill in oral communication. They 
should have more opportunities to im- 
prove their skill in conversations, dis- 
cussions, introductions, and other ac- 
tivities of high social utility. Increased 
emphasis should be placed on speaking 
activities at the expense of exercises in 
writing. 

4. A richer variety of purposeful 
writing activities is needed if pupils are 
to be well motivated in this area of the 
language arts. 

5. A well-balanced program of read- 
ing skills is essential. Such a program 
must offer more than word study and 
practice in finding main ideas, Students 
feel the need particularly of study skills 
and reference skills. 

6. Word study needs increased at- 
tention and improved methods of teach- 
ing. Students are well motivated toward 
increasing their vocabularies, but many 
methods of conducting word study are 
lacking in appeal. 

7. Pupils find learning concepts of 
formal grammar the least useful of the 
tasks assigned in English. This opinion 
agrees with the findings of many re- 
search studies, which show that gram- 
mar as an analytical and theoretical 
study should be dropped from the cur- 
riculum. 

8. Pupils complain of the lack of 
variety in English instruction. They 
like best those activities that offer vari- 
ety, dramatic appeal, purposeful goals, 
and freedom from cinele-textbook as- 
signments. 
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gers has the cultural develop- 
ment of America been more mani- 
fest than in the little theater movement. 
This has to some degree been facili- 
tated by the training and interest 
aroused in the high school classroom 
and dramatic workshop. In turn, the 
little theater movement, with its demo- 
cratic organization and experimenta- 
tion, has influenced the school. 

We can not, however, consider the 
school workshop without reference to 
its environment. The community gives 
us our pupils complete with cultural 
background, prejudices, mores, stand- 
ards, and personal characteristics. 
These influence the choice of plays, 
casting, and the manner of work, Let 
us look at my high school, Northeast 
in Philadelphia, as an example. It has 
an all-boy population varying from 
5,000 to its present 2,300. These boys 
are largely from industrial back- 
grounds. Many are not economically 
well-off, and frequently must work to 
help support the family, so that there 
are many drop-outs. About forty per- 
cent of the students are Negro. Much 
of the school population is drawn from 
slum areas, with their now all too cele- 
brated gang life. The economic and 
social pressures have produced many 
broken families. The pupils would 
rather play soccer and football than 
study. They would rather read comic 
books than Dickens. But by and large, 
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there is also a yearning for pageantry, 
color, power, emotion—escape, if you 
will. There is also a need for personal 
security, guidance in home problems, a 
philosophy of life which can illuminate 
a confusing world, for discipline and 
creative artistry, and for certain defi- 
nite abilities such as good speech habits. 
As school people, we try to give an- 
swers comprehensive in view and un- 
limited by narrow loyalties and preju- 
dices. 

In the hope of meeting this challenge, 
the modern dramatic workshop has 
been developed. Its program is not just 
a matter of producing a fall play, a 
spring variety show, a senior play, or 
several one-act plays. Certainly the 
quality of the finished product is of 
importance, but today we believe it is 
the means employed and the spirit in 
which these enterprises are conducted 
that are truly significant. 


Organization for Dramatics 


The over-all organization must be 
considered. Many schools have a dra- 
matic club. A few have courses in 
drama (which is literary and theoreti- 
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cal) or dramatics (which aims at the 
production of plays). Northeast is 
fairly typical of schools which have 
both in that it has an overiapping or- 
ganization: a dramatic club with regu- 
lar officers, and a course which meets 
two periods a week and carries credit. 
Because of roster difficulties, not all 
members of the club take the course, 
but most try to. The course produces 
one-act plays and from it are recruited 
most of the technical specialists. The 
club produces a three-act fall play and 
a spring revue. 

Those students who take the course 
study pantomime, enunciation and voice 
projection, history of the theater, de- 
sign of scenery and lighting, makeup, 
playwriting, and the like. Everyone is 
considered a member of the playread- 
ing committee and must read at least 
three plays a term. After the basic part 
of the course is covered, individuals 
specialize. For instance, every pupil 
studies and applies makeup. But some 
boys who are especially interested com- 


prise a team which makes an intensive. 


study of the subject. They do all make- 
up for performances. Frequently they 
get paying jobs for shows outside of 
school. The competition for recom- 
mendations has eliminated a natural 
male reticence in this department and 
developed a high level of efficiency. In 
last spring’s revue, four or five boys 
planned and executed a splendid make- 
up job on a cast of seventy, within an 
hour and a half, with no confusion and 
so little mess that even the custodial 
force was pleased. 

Everyone in the course must write a 


play, after trying his hand at plotting, ° 


writing dialog revealing character, 
building a dramatic unit, etc. Some of 
the students are, of course, better than 
others. They submit their original plays 
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to the group and the best are performed 
for the school. They also help to write 
the revue. 

In the field of stagecraft, everyone 
must make a plan and model of a set- 
ting for some specific play. The entire 
group has visited the backstage of many 
theaters and studied the splendid annual 
exhibitions of model stage settings ar- 
ranged by the Philadelphia Art Alli- 
ance. The more gifted students plan 
the actual settings for our productions, 
utilizing a scale model of our stage. 
Some drama pupils are also members 
of our stage, electric, or art crews, 
which, at Northeast, are separate or- 
ganizations sponsored by other teach- 
ers. Thus, many actors help to con- 
struct scenery, and during a perform- 
ance frequently assist the stage crew. 

We have tried experiments in stag- 
ing. We have employed unit and sym- 
bolic settings. We have painted drops 
on brown wrapping paper, using 
powdered tempera—and found them 
cheap, effective, and durable enough for 
a few performances. We have gone to 
see theater-in-the-round productions 
and analyzed their effectiveness. We 
have liked the intimacy, but recognized 
the challenge in lighting, stage move- 
ment, voice projection, and artistic 
distance. For ourselves, we have de- 
cided that our rooms are too large or 
too small, and too much used for that 
type of staging. Other schools have 
tried the experiment and liked it. The 
closest we have come is im our drama 
classroom, but we prefer to wait until 
we can bring theater-in-the-round to 
our school under more favorable con- 
ditions. 

Committees also study various peri- 
ods of the drama and give illustrated 
reports to the entire group. The pupils 
and I attend many professional, semi- 
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professional, and amateur plays and 
analyze them afterward. Temple Uni- 
versity, which puts on splendid produc- 
tions, has invited us to performances 
of many of their plays. These are pre- 
ceded in our class by seminars on scen- 
ery, makeup, directing, etc. Former 
members of our group return and tell us 
of their little-theater experiences, their 
problems, discuss equity, etc. Some- 
times an actor like Marga Ann Deigh- 
ton, of Helen Hayes’ Mrs. McThing 
company, will come and talk to us about 
the American National Theater Asso- 
ciation, or a scenario writer will explain 
some of the problems of adapting Julius 
Caesar for the screen. 

Our pantomime sessions are fre- 
quently made hilarious with improvisa- 
tions of a boy visiting the dentist or 
asking for a date. For voice training, I 
have collected and formulated special 
exercises designed to improve breath- 
ing, resonance, and enunciation. We 
make frequent use of a wire recorder. 
Commedia dell’ arte techniques help to 
develop freedom, imagination, and 
sometimes have the therapeutic value 
of sociodrama. We read plays and dis- 
cuss character, motivation, structure, 
quality of dialog, and probable audience 
reaction. Specially qualified students 
have an opportunity to cast, direct, and 
stage plays on their own. All our audi- 
torium performances are evaluated 
by anonymous comments written 
by students in our regular English 
classes, and these are carefully studied 
by the group. This makes our audience 
more critical and appreciative, and 
teaches the actors a great deal about 
audience reaction. 

We also take the one-act plays on 
tour and sometimes give over a dozen 
performances, as of our modern-dress 
version of the Forum scene from Julius 


Caesar, before adult as well as student 
audiences. In addition, many of our 
actors have opportunities to act in the 
radio and television programs of the 
Board of Education. We have produced 
several programs ourselves, the most 
noteworthy being a televised perform- 
ance of She Stoops to Conquer. 

This type of organization, with each 
student having some contact with every 
phase of production, has made our per- 
formances quite smooth. The work in 
playwriting, for instance, has stimu- 
lated a more profound understanding 
of individual roles, the reactions of 
characters and their motivations, ap- 
preciation of structure, and the dy- 
namic relationship between staging and 
acting. 

Our own school audience has also 
improved. Before this program was 
initiated, all attention was concentrated 
upon the large productions, and there 
were no assembly plays. Actors were 
considered “long-hairs”—the dregs un- 
suited for sports. You will understand 
the extent to which this has changed 
when I tell you that the hit of the last 
revue was a can-can executed by our 
championship football team. 


The Revues 


Perhaps a few words about these 
revues will not be amiss here. They 
demonstrate our new techniques very 
well. Our revue is a spring variety 
show which sometimes approaches a 
musical comedy in the integration of its 
acts. It now has thirty-one annual per- 
formances behind it. Since ours is an 
all-boy school, it is a part of that tradi- 
tion made by the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Mask and Wig Club and 
Princeton’s Triangle Club. The last 
revue was initiated in the fall with a 
series of conferences involving the 
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principal, the music teacher, several 
boys, and me, as the over-all director. 
Aiter we had outlined several different 
plots and explored their possibilities, 
we decided on a satiric oriental fantasy. 
We knew of some talent that existed in 
the school and advertised for more. 
Around this we built our show. 

All of us suggested appropriate 
music, The music teacher and members 
of the harmony class made arrange- 
ments. One of our actors, who is a fine 
pianist and accordionist, wrote the 
music and words of an original song. 
The music was ready for rehearsal. 

Several boys and I then wrote the 
dialog which, when approved by the 
group, was mimeographed by commer- 
cial students. Later the dialog was mod- 
ified in rehearsal, sharpened by the 
actors themselves. When the perform- 
ance finally came, there were no ad-libs 
(once the bane of our existence) and 
no prompting, because each actor had 
contributed to the show and polished 
his performance. 

Normally we start dance chorus re- 
hearsals in the fall, but last year no 
dance teacher was available. We had 
to rely on ourselves. We built up a 
dance group of about a dozen boys and 
recruited the football team for a can- 
can chorus. Now, what about dance 
routines? My experience was limited. 
Fortunately one boy of Irish ancestry 
knew a great deal about folk-dancing. 
He had some Ukranian friends and to- 
gether they worked out their own rou- 
tine and music. He knew some German 
folk dances, and some features of 
these were elaborated into a comic 
beggars’ dance. On some Greek and 
Turkish themes we constructed a harem 
dance. On Balinese and Indian motifs 
we built an :dol’s dance which later, in 
gold makeup and executed by the Irish 
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and Ukranian boys, was a hit of the 
show. 

We went into production. Kehearsal 
time was scheduled in conference with 
those involved, and as a result we had 
unusually good attendance. Members of 
the band played the piano for dance and 
song rehearsals until the band itself was 
ready to rehearse with us. The music 
was tailored and routines modified. 

Some groups had to work almost 
completely on their own, This was the 
case with some boys who played in 
Philadelphia’s famous Mummers’ Pa- 
rade string bands, and with the gym 
team, These boys built and rehearsed 
their acts by themselves, occasionally 
showing us what they had accom- 
plished, and modifying it in the light of 
our suggestions. 

Meanwhile, committees were active 
in other fields. A group of boys and I 
investigated the scenery problem. After 
we made rough sketches of what we 
wanted, we went to the scenery studios 
to see what we could hire, our budget 
permitting. We chose a basic painted 
drop. Wings and architectural details 
we had to supply. The architecture 
teacher and his students planned and 
blocked out the flats. The art teacher 
and his crew painted them. The stage 
crew set them up—all without jurisdic- 
tional disputes. On models of the two 
sets employed, we worked out the stage 
business and lighting. Costumes, make- 
up, lighting, publicity, and ticket sales 
were all handled by student committees, 
under faculty supervision but not direc- 
tion. 

This show was truly a joint teacher- 
pupil venture. Over twenty teachers and 
one hundred boys were involved. There 
was give and take on both sides. We 
worked like beavers for months, almost 
entirely after school hours. Altogether 
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we spent about two hundred hours pre- 
paring for this show, which was per- 
formed only two nights. Was it worth 
it? The house was full, the profits were 
comfortable, but better than these were 
the splendid attitude backstage, the ap- 
preciative audience reaction, the un- 
measurable rapport between teachers 
and students, and the experience of cre- 
ation through cooperation. The rewards 
of “Harem-Scarem,” as we called our 
show, were beyond calculation. 


Results 


We do not live in a producer’s para- 
dise at Northeast. We have our prob- 
lems. Many boys work, athletes must 
practice, and honor students must do a 
great deal of studying. Moreover, the 
indolence of a spectator civilization has 
invaded our midst. 

What have been the results of our 
workshop program? Some have already 
been indicated. Our auditorium seats 
1,500 and we never use a microphone. 
Many students were impressed and be- 
came voice conscious. They have re- 
quested a public speaking course, and 
the enroliment has far exceeded facili- 
ties, 

But it is in the field of personality 
development that we have met a real 
challenge. Boys who were shy and with- 
drawn have gained confidence. Thin 
and unpleasant voices have been modi- 
fied. But dramatics is more likely to 
attract the extrovert. Looking over our 
club, it seems to me sometimes that we 
have attracted half the problem pupils 
in the school. Indeed, the counsellors 
recognize this and send them to us. A 
companionship develops during the 
hundreds of hours of rehearsal, fun, 
and trips. In this way, teachers get to 
know their pupils and their difficulties. 
Frequently we become their confidants 
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and can help them. Many of these boys 
are not good students. At first, when we 
organized our dramatics course, we 
planned to make scholarship a require- 
ment. From time to time we have been 
asked to remove boys from plays when 
their academic averages were not satis- 
factory. But we have discovered that a 
friendly conference is frequently effec- 
tive. Besides, if a boy fails in all else, 
how will it help to remove him from the 
one field in which he is successful and 
can achieve satisfaction? We have 
operated on this principle and boys have 
remained in school who would other- 
wise have failed or dropped out. For 
instance, some boys came to us as very 
poor readers. As they read their scripts 
over and over, they increased their 
sight vocabularies, to say nothing of im- 
proving their expression and ability to 
interpret. Dramatics can be a good 
method of teaching reading. Our work 
has helped to bridge a difficult adoles- 
cent phase. Sometimes it was not a 
pleasant experience for us teachers, 
either, but it is frequently the problem 
pupils who return after graduation, and 
we have the reward of seeing a better 
maturity. 

The workshop helps to broaden cul- 
tural horizons. Many of our students 
never saw a stage play before they came 
to us. Some of our graduates now be- 
long to little theater groups. Some have 
joined the special services divisions of 
the armed forces and bring the drama 
to their buddies and people in small 
towns. A few have found in it a career. 
But for all, research undertaken to 
make acting or staging convincing has 
opened doors to literature, history, art, 
science, and psychology. 

Our program has social implications. 
We have attracted boys of all races, 

(Continued on page 472) 
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Christmas Story Project— 


A JUNIOR HIGH UNIT 


O™ OF our most satisfying and suc- 
cessful units in English 8 during 
the past three years has been our 
Christmas story project. Following the 
trend of the well-rounded unit, it com- 
prises reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening in what has proved to be an 
attractive and challenging form for 
teen-agers, one which has fostered the 
Christmas spirit and brought various 
groups in the school closer together. 

With Thanksgiving past, the three 
weeks before the holidays are just 
right for this study, which is intro- 
duced by mention of Christmas as not a 
day but a feeling, by reference to the 
faith and belief it stimulates, by discus- 
sion of the original Christmas story and 
its wonderful, awe-inspiring qualities. 
Students discover that the love and sac- 
rifice, mystery and beauty of the first 
Christmas story are duplicated to some 
degree in numerous more recent com- 
positions, many of which at any other 
season would sound somewhat incredi- 
ble. 

Prefatory to the Santa Claus narra- 
tives, the famous letter “Is There a 
Santa Claus?” helps to establish the 
mood and arouse the Christmas spirit. 
Then Charles Dickens’ classic A Christ- 
mas Carol, pleasantly familiar to these 
young people through their seventh 
grade study and their radio-TV-movie 
contacts, is reviewed and analyzed for 
audience appeal. Why is this story en- 
tertaining? To what age group does 
it appeal? Here it is noted again that 
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skepticism has no place, that the “But 
why?”, “How could that happen?” at- 
titude is out. Like children we accept 
the beauty and mystery and charm 
which the spell of Christmas casts. 

During the next few days we live 
and breathe the Christmas spirit in 
various stories for old and young, first 
enjoying each one, then considering 
very briefly and simply its audience 
appeal, and finally summarizing its 
theme in a single sentence. Stories and 
recordings profitably used include “The 
Dwarf and the Cobbler’s Sons” (a fairy 
story), “Joe” (a modern Santa Claus 
story for little children), The Christ- 
mas Flower (a legend set in Mexico), 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame” (a 
favorite religious story emphasizing the 
value of gifts given in love), The 
Littlest Angel (a modern tale on the 
same theme, popular among adults and 
children, appealingly recorded by Lor- 
etta Young), and The Small One 
(another recent narrative recorded by 
Bing Crosby). 

Surprisingly enough, during this 
period no one scorns “The Dwarf and 
the Cobbler’s Sons” as “baby stuff” 
nor considers Joe just a “silly kid.” 
Frankly, one of the most thrilling ex- 
periences any teacher can have is to 
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tell these stories to a group of junior 
high students to whom “Christmas” is 
still a magic word, watch their expres- 
sions, and then hear them afterward in 
discussion admitting the fact that 
though they’re sure these were origi- 
nally meant for children, ‘“‘We thought 
they were fun!” And many are ob- 
viously moved by the plight of the 
Littlest Angel or the impending 
slaughter of the Small One. 

After a few periods of such activity 
—reading, listening, discussing, analyz- 
ing, summarizing—we agree that 
stories for children usually appeal to 
the imagination; often use such char- 
acters as Santa Claus, fairies, and 
dwarves; almost always include chil- 
dren who have familiar experiences ; 
employ repetition of words and inci- 
dents; and rely strongly upon conver- 
sation for concreteness. 

We find that older people—and we 
include ourselves in this group—expect 
some degree of credibility; want a 
worthwhile theme; enjoy some appeal 
to the imagination ; like humor, serious- 
ness, and beauty; appreciate natural 
conversation, though it doesn’t need to 
be so extensive as in literature for chil- 
dren; and accept more description and 
less-action than children. 

Meanwhile a calendar for the re- 
mainder of the unit has been distributed 
and explained, and now we’re ready for 
the next phase of our project—story 
writing. The first problem for each 
writer is to determine the audience to 
whom his narrative will be directed 
(older—grade seven, or younger— 
grade four); the second is to choose 
the theme of his original story. Slips 
bearing these two items of information 
are requested from each person. With 
adequate reminders that stories for chil- 
dren are not easier, but perhaps more 
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difficult, to write, the eighth graders 
divide themselves fairly evenly into 
two groups, one to produce stories for 
youngsters, the other for junior high. 

Again it is gratifying to the teacher 
to observe how many ideas present 
themselves to these teen-agers who too 
often nowadays are encouraged to deal 
only with the factual, discouraged from 
being imaginative. Surely there are 
some noticeable similarities to familiar 
Christmas literature; new plots are sel- 
dom really new anyhow but merely 
offer a new twist or an original treat- 
ment. And, believe me, our Christmas 
stories do have some new twists and 
some very original treatments! Best of 
all, even the slow students take an in- 
terest in writing Christmas stories, 
short and simple though they may be. 
And sometimes the slow people pro- 
duce heart-warming tales not so short 
and simple. 

After several class hours of writing, 
revising, reading each other’s work, 
criticizing and making recommenda- 
tions, the students turn in legible pencil 
copies of their compositions and then 
prepare to tell, not read, their stories. 
With a student chairman presiding, all 
class members are called upon to pre- 
sent their stories, knowing that they 
will ultimately select the four best story- 
tellers. Once again it is not always the 
“A” pupils who excel. Some discover a 
talent for this type of oral expression 
which they had never suspected. These 
periods are thoroughly entertaining to 
class and teacher alike. Finally, the stu- 
dents vote, after being reminded to be 
fair and impartial—and they usually 
are. 

Now comes the matter of providing 
stories for our four elected raconteurs, 
for it’s entirely possible that a pupil’s 
own story is not the best one for him to 
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tell orally. Everyone participates in se- 
lecting the four stories. The legible 
pencil copies are now put to use. First, 
' the teacher or student teacher reads 
' them for content and sorts them into 
eight sets, four designed for youngsters 
and four for older pupils. The follow- 
ing period the class is divided into eight 
committees, carefully formed so that 
when the various sets of stories are dis- 
tributed no ore will be forced to pass 
judgment upon his own paper. Again 
all are urged to choose impartially the 
stories they believe best meet the stand- 
ards for their category. Each group 
then has one or more good readers run 
through the compositions orally, after 
which the committee members select 
and turn in the one they decide is the 
best. 

When the teacher has received the 
four stories for children and the four 
composed for an older audience, she 
- quickly reads them all aloud to the 
class, asking each person to select two, 
his choice of the best narrative in each 
of the two divisions. This period is an- 
other point of high interest. Competi- 
tion is friendly but strong. When the 
results are announced, it is not at all 
unusual to find that one or two winning 
‘storytellers also have produced out- 
standing stories. On the other hand, one 
who finds the mechanics of written 
English somewhat bewildering may 
here gain recognition for his creative- 
ness, apart from his ability or inability 
in the punctuation-spelling realm. 

Each winning storyteller now selects 
one of the four stories judged as best. 
This is not difficult, for usually there 
are very definite likes: “I'll tell Janice’s 
—that’s a darling story!” “I think I 
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can do Marcia’s.” Of course, any two- 
time winner tells his own story, a re- 
ward for his signal success. 

To whom are the stories told? Ar- 
rangements have been made earlier 
with the fourth grade teacher, who as- 
sures us that her children will delight 
in sharing in the eighth grade project, 
and there is no problem in providing a 
seventh grade English audience for the 
other storytellers. Great are the excite- 
ment and preparation for this perform- 
ance just before Christmas vacation; 
unmistakable are the pleasure of the 
audiences and the satisfaction of the 
speakers. What is more, the entire class 
takes pride in the accomplishments of 
the few, because all have tried their 
hand in the creative project and know 
something of the difficulties encountered 
and the effort exerted to achieve. 

At the end, everyone turns in a re- 
vised copy of his story carefully written 
in ink. Regardless of its earlier success 
in class competition, each composition 
is evaluated objectively by the teacher 
and graded accordingly. 

Occasionally the junior high Christ- 
mas party committee invites some of 
the storytellers to present entertainment 
at this school affair. Each year, too, a 
few of the outstanding compositions 
are printed in the school paper. 

At the final December junior high 
assembly each of the winning writers 
and storytellers is recognized and pre- 
sented with a small prize, usually the 
pocketbook edition of Miracle on 34th. 
Street, a very appropriate story which 
never fails to amuse, even after the ex- 
citement of the Christmas unit and the 
magic of the Christmas season have 
passed. 
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religions, national backgrounds, and 
personalities. The frictions have not 
been easily submerged just because we 
were putting on a show together. Ne- 
groes and whites have worked together, 
come to know each other, looked into 
each other’s eyes and forgotten the 
color of each other’s skins. Our Ukrani- 
ans were not always sociable, nor were 
they, as coming from Russia, well re- 
ceived—until our native-born pupils 
came to know how they had been 
hounded from place to place, deprived 
of rights and property until, under 
romantic circumstances, they escaped 
and found in America, and in our 
school, an asylum from the Soviet 
horror. Religious prejudice has also 
cropped out. Lecturing has been 
avoided, as always, but, where needed, 
information has been supplied. Better 
still, boys have attended each other’s 
churches and gained a solid understand- 


ing. Personality conflicts have been at 
least as sharp as any of the more pub- 
licized tensions. Plays have motivated 
discussions. Our work has bred friend- 
ship out of antagonism. Perhaps we 
always shall have tensions of one sort 
or another, but we are learning to sub- 
ordinate them in an all-out effort to put 
on the finest performance possible. Only 
in that way can the individual achieve 
his greatest development and satisfac- 
tion. 

A modern workshop program em- 
ploys the principles of group dynamics 
and seeks to develop well-rounded per- 
sonalities. It takes advantage of the 
latest technology, develops artistry and 
appreciation, broadens knowledge, and 
stimulates experiment. But I believe we 
sum it up best when we think of our dra- 
matic workshop as a social workshop 
for a more effective democracy. 
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Judging Compositions— 
Machine Method 


I was thumbing my way through a file 
of printed tests when I happened to spy 
something labeled English Composition 
Test. Now I am fundamentally lazy and 
have staggering doubts about my ability to 
evaluate fairly what my students write, so 
I snapped the test out of its folder to see 
what I should find. The “composition test” 
started with a list of appropriate epithets 
to apply to various miscues the taker 
might encounter in a series of dummy 
sentences, the usual lot: bad diction, bad 
order, bad reference, bad punctuation. The 
sentences in question had that sheer 
waxen and plaster quality which might 
mark conversation between several depart- 
ment store dummies. Then followed two 
sections of the “composition test” devoted 
to the indubitably important craft of 
proof-reading. 

After that came a dandy section which 
tested the taker’s ability to recognize po- 
etical expression. Each exercise had three 
passages, one of them presumably the best. 
One “best” ran: 


Ambition 
Is like the sea wave, the more you drink 
The more you thirst. 


There were several more series ; one pitted 
a familiar passage of Wordsworth against 
two feeble imitations ; I guessed that one. 
Another matched something in good meter 
against two passages in bad meter. I 
guessed that one, too! 

Then followed a scrambled paragraph 


that had to be set aright. I’m not par- 
ticularly skillful at unscrambling other 
people’s paragraphs, but I think I got this 
one straight. It included, I discovered, 
three sweeping ideas, all undeveloped and 
unsupported and only dimly related. Any 
student of mine who wrote a paragraph 
like that I should hate! 

In the next section of this test were 
sentences with holes in them, The taker 
could take his choice of four patches, one, 
as a rule logical, the others silly; but 
there were several about which I had 
doubts. The finale was indeed epic. It con- 
sisted of a paragraph about Chaucer, the 
first and last lines written in formal 
school-marm English; in between were 
fourteen statements so utterly garbled and 
doodling that all one could do was to 
throw up his hands and say, “Who would 
be silly enough to try to teach Chaucer to 
persons who have to struggle so hard with 
the very elements of their language?” 

Now I have nothing against intellectual 
parlor games. When I was small I played 
“Authors,” and since then I have been 
drawn, from time to time, into such games 
as “Anagrams” and “Scrabble.” However, 
a parlor game is no test of compositional 
power. To compose is to bring into a new 
being experience, imagination, perhaps 
emotion. Mechanical matters are impor- 
tant, particularly when their lack militates 
against accurate communication between 
author and reader. But shell is still shell, 
and core still core, and to confuse one with 
the other is to create confusion, to sub- 
merge the important, and to elevate the 
trivial and incidental. 
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I know that “creative writing” got itself 
a bad name several decades ago because 
certain teachers, spurred on by the dis- 
covery that formalism had been revealed 
as fraud, hit upon the idea that all one 
needed to do to teach writing was to give 
the student a pencil, a pad of paper, and a 
pat on the head, Any creative work carries 
with it its own set of disciplines; and the 
mere fact that the range of these disci- 
plines is wide rather than compressed does 
not make them any less severe. First of 
all, we must have a desire or need before 
we can exercise the art of communication; 
that urge must be sincere, and it should be 
something better than fear of the teacher, 
desire for a grade, or a personal ambition 
to shine. It may, however, quite legiti- 
mately be a wish to set forth one’s ideas 
before one’s peers (the class), or for one’s 
counselor and friend (the teacher). It is, 
one may observe, very easy to detect a 
false note in a communication sittation. 
Step two involves the difficult search for 
truth, truth about one’s subject, truth in 
the telling, and a meticulous care to secure 
just the desired level of expression to 
achieve a predetermined reaction. There 
can be no spirit of laissez faire in a good 
composition class; but to confuse the 
whole complex art of creating a composi- 
tion with a series of highly dubious formal 
disciplines applicable at best to only one 
level of expression is to say that no man 
is ever dressed unless he is Wearing tails 
and a top hat, 

How then does one form a basis for 
judgment of a composition ? Obviously one 
must clarify the ends for which he is 
seeking. I think most of us still hold with 
George Meredith the old doctrine of the 
“higher provinciality’—one writes best 
about the things he knows best : exalt what 
you find in your own backyard. The 
growth pattern for students learning to 
write follows, it seems to me, their will- 
ingness to reveal what is inside them. 
Man, says Emerson, is endogenous and 
like the palm grows from within outward. 
Learning which is really important in our 
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lives is fundamentally empirical, and in 
no other life experience do we discover 
that if we learn first a series of mechani- 
cal skills or technical tricks we can turn 
these loose later on ideas, emotions, and 
the human imagination. And in the lin- 
guistic arts all our experience points the 
other direction. My little daughter doesn't 
bother to spell until she decides to get a 
poem ready for a writing contest. My 
eighteen-year-old student writes colorless 
and mechanical prose until he becomes 
convinced that boys old enough to fight 
are old enough to vote. His editorial on 
the subject makes a large metropolitan 
paper. They tell me one-act plays are hard 
to write. In the theatre school I conduct in 
the summer I get as many as half a dozen 
good ones from young zealots. 

The whole skill of writing has precious 
little to do with detached sentences, 
scrambled paragraphs, and sentences with 
holes in them, and any prognosis that tells 
us that persons who can do linguistic 
tricks can write a composition is as risky 
as trying to predict the speed of a runner 
by measuring the spread of his metatarsal 
arch. 

One would be less concerned by this 
kind of false testing were it not that teach- 
ers and administrators are so unsophisti- 
cated. If a test measures “compositional” 
skill, it follows that to teach composition 
the thing to do is to break down the test 
and “drill” on its various elements. Let’s 
write no more compositions ; let’s just un- 
scramble paragraphs, or plug up sentence 
holes, or identify various kinds of error. 
Writing well or significantly doesn’t 
count ; we must write “correctly.” 

I suppose what really ought to alarm 
us is the implied ethical choice we seem 
called on to make in a test such as T have 
reviewed. We must choose what is “right” 
or what is “wrong.” Now there is, of 
course, a rightness and wrongness and a 
trueness and falseness about many choices 
of diction. If I call my enemy a “bumbling 
idiot” and mean that he is a misinformed 
or uninformed person my diction may 
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need alteration on the basis of its truth. 
But many choices of diction are mere 
matters of taste or decisions to move at 
certain dictional levels ; truth and certainly 
“rightness” are not involved. Often, too, 
one is asked to make a judgment with in- 
sufficient data. As | read the test I said to 
myself, “Well, the tester seems to want 
this choice, but this other choice might 
actually be better if that is what the 
speaker intended to say.” We play God 
when we expect all human beings to use 
nothing but formal English from the 
cradle to the grave. No one really is so 
formal, and we can hear clergymen, radio 
announcers, and English teachers off duty 
“making mistakes” constantly. What is an 
objective English examination: a mere 
guessing game between the tester and the 
taker, and is there a point past which 
having more than a bare minimum of 
language knowledge becomes a handicap? 

Writing compositions should be fun; 
positivistic philosophy which confines ex- 
pression into too narrow channels pro- 
motes expressional sterility if it doesn’t 
frighten off young writers completely. The 
classroom must always remain the lab- 
oratory, never the repair shop exclusively. 
And ina very real sense all writing worthy 
of the name is creative, since it links ex- 
perience with imagination, and this applies 
whether we are dealing with story ma- 
terial, poetry, the workings of medieval 
English theocracy, or the manipulation of 
a simple hand pump; if anyone doubts 
that scientific writing can be magnificently 
creative, let him read Fabre or Milliken. 
It should be obvious that there is no way 
to learn to write except by writing and 
rewriting, and one may conclude that there 
is no way to evaluate writing except by 
the old familiar way, patient, painstaking 
review. Interesting as the prospect may 
be, I fear we have still no evidence that 
an IBM machine can evaluate composi- 
tional skills. I do not find that too depress- 
ing, despite the fact that, as I said at the 
beginning, I have my lazy moments. For 
the act of evaluating writing. and finding 
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means to encourage progress in writing 
through patient examination and counsel, 
is in itself a creative effort. The growth of 
a creation through the combination of the 
teacher’s advice and the student’s labor is 
still a source of basic satisfaction. 

It is important, however, that teachers 
and administrators see all the implications 
in an attempt to evaluate an art by means 
of an IBM machine. We have in the Eng- 
lish language an incomparable vehicle for 
expression ; Coventry Patmore said some- 
thing about the bird-voice and the blast of 
our omniloquent tongue. We must not 
allow this great vehicle to become a target 
for pseudo-ethical judgment based on lin- 
guistic half-truths. We have far too much 


to lose. 

Carl G. Wonnberger 
Cranbrook School 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


The Simplified Classic 


One of the most pressing problems fac- 
ing the teacher of retarded readers in sec- 
ondary schools today is the lack of simple 
materials with high interest to students. 
In the last several years, publishers have 
attempted to meet this need in a number 
of ways. One product of these attempts is 
the “simplified” or “adapted” classic. An 
off-shoot development, not to be confused 
here with “simplified” classics, is the 
“classic comic” type of material. 

At first glance these materials seem to 
present to the teacher a wealth of material 
for use in recreational reading for poor 
readers. A closer analysis, however, based 
on use of such materials, raises several 
questions as to the conditions under which 
this type of material should be used. 

It would seem, for example, that in 
some cases the term “simplified classic” 
or “adapted classic” is a misnomer. What 
is left after the simplification or adapta- 
tion process is no more than the skeleton, 
without the flesh and blood of the classic. 
Plot is still there, yes; but “tedious pas- 
sages,” as one writer puts it, containing 
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background material, character develop- 
ment, and symbolism are cut out. Classic 
comics go still further in this respect. The 
story is not only simplified and adapted, 
it is changed. Poe’s “Murders in the Rue 
Morgue” is distorted, garbled, and sup- 
plied with a Hollywood ending. For the 
reader desiring a shortcut, Moby Dick is 
available in a fifty-six page version. One 
hardly need point out that classics have 
become such not only for the story that is 
told, but also for the way in which it is 
told. 

It should seem only fair that when such 
materials are used, readers should be told 
they are not reading the real McCoy. To 
do less is to cheat potential readers of the 
original uncut version, Many of us have 
had the rather unsatisfactory experience 
of reading a “condensation,” only to find 
later that the satisfaction of enjoying the 
total work had been destroyed by the first 
impression. True, some teachers claim that 
reading the adapted version motivates 
reading the uncut book. My experience 
has been that more often than not the 
reader is motivated to read nothing more 
than the cut version; in fact, unless 
specifically told that the revision they are 
reading is “adapted,’’ many students be- 
lieve they have read the real thing. To 
them the name is the reality. For this rea- 
son, such books should be handled in a 
way so that students who could read the 
original do not unwittingly read the cut 
version. 

The use of these “classics” with re- 
tarded or reluctant readers demands con- 
siderable discretion on the part of the 
teacher. If the student seems to have the 
potential for later reading the uncut ver- 
sion, it would be wise to guide him to other 
reading at his present level. There is such 
available, with plenty of excitement and 
adventure (which seems to be the main 
reason most classics are chosen for adap- 
tation) that will appeal to the poor reader. 
When the stage is reached at which the 
classic can be read, the student will find 
new avenues of adventure open to him, 
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not merely the filling in of previously read 
“classics.” 

If the potential for reading the full 
version is not likely to be developed, or 
if the student specifically asks for the 
books, the “simplified classics” might well 
be used, This may be necessary if an en- 
tire class is required to read a classic. The 
limitations of the adapted versions, of 
course, should be explained to the students 
reading them. 

Publishers state that this type of ma- 
terial was developed to answer demands 
for simple material with high interest. No 
one will deny there is such a demand, es- 
pecially for materials which are at or 
below the fourth grade level of difficulty. 
The recent publishing of many other kinds 
of material, not necessarily “workbook” 
or “drill-type” material, has negated this 
argument to some extent. True, there is 
still a shortage of simple material with 
mature appeal that is in readily usable 
form. The shortage is not so crucial, how- 
ever, that we need forget the limitations 
of the “adapted” versions. 


Stanley B. Kegler 
University High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Thank You, Thank You! 


Sometimes more than smoke comes out 
of the teachers’ smokeroom here. From a 
discussion there on the modern child’s lack 
of ability to accept a gift graciously (plus 
a revelation in the Journal that the termi- 
nal student not only did not know how to 
write a thank you note, but wanted to 
know) germinated a little idea that grew 
into one of the most successful and en- 
joyable lessons, for the students and the 
teacher, that-I have experienced thus far. 
Of course, the time was opportune— 
Christmas. 

I decided that the class would write 
thank you letters for gifts which I would 
give them. Don’t all of you poor under- 
paid teachers fall upon the floor rolling 
with laughter, and if your mouth is open 
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from wonder, close it. You, too, can 
afford these gifts. The gifts were pictures 
of toys left with the description attached, 
cut out from a toy catalog that came in the 
mail. The pictures were glued in the top 
corner of a sheet of writing paper. 
(Copies of Common Sense English had 
been distributed to each desk before 
class.) So much for the materials. 

I started the lesson simply. First, I 
talked about “graciously,” asking the stu- 
dents what they thought it meant, to give 
an example to illustrate it. When they 
failed to respond I went into my act. I 
told them I was Mortimer Snerd, and 
that Bergen had just given me a gift. I 
acted accordingly. They got the point. 
From there the discussion led naturally 
into how to accept a gift graciously. The 
class was able to give four good sugges- 
tions as to the way a person could graci- 
ously thank someone for a gift. These were 
noted on the board. 

After this small but adequate prepara- 
tion I pulled the pin out of the hand 
grenade. “Today,” I said, “I am your 
Uncle Donny.” My well-disciplined, dead 
class broke into a roar of laughter. They 
were alive. “I have been away a long 
time,” I said. “I am very rich, and it is 
Christmas. So, I have bought a lot of 
presents and sent them in the mail to you, 
my nieces and nephews. I’ve been gone so 
long I have forgotten that you have grown 
up; I have forgotten whether you are male 
or female ; I have forgotten everything but 
your address. But, I did send you a gift. 
Now, I went through a lot of time and 
trouble buying these gifts, sending them 
to you. And, it looks as if I'll be around 
next Christmas. It’s your job to thank me 
for your gift as graciously as you can. 
You don’t want to hurt my feelings. You 
want to be sure that the gift will be more 
appropriate next time. It’s a hard job to 
do.” By this time the dead look was back 
on their faces. “Uncle Donny” was be- 
ginning to sound like work again. “If you 
don’t know the form of a thank you letter, 
look it up in the book on your desk.” With 
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that I proceeded down the aisles distribut- 
ing the gifts. Laughter pealed after me. 
They hadn't realized that the gifts would 
be toys, toys regardless of sex. Boys got 
dolls, girls got trucks. 

The room was filled with an excited 
murmur. I ignored the murmur as I saw 
that pens were moving, books were flipped 
open, work was going on. In fifteen min- 
utes most of the class was done, This was 
the class that produced written work like 
elephants stuck in the mud. 

Later, after collecting the letters, I said, 
“Well, the mail is fast these days. I think 
I'll just read some of my letters.” And 
read them I did—to the class, My eye- 
brows flew up to my receding hairline as I 
read. This was the class I had thought was 
dead, with no imagination! The best I had 
expected was a duplicate of the form letter 
in the book. Each letter was original, spon- 
taneous. They were graciously written. 
Most of the students managed to convey a 
real appreciation, without that feeling of 
insincerity that accompanies most thank 
you notes, and at the same time they man- 
aged to let me know, without insulting my 
intelligence and riches, that they were no 
longer children. After I had read each 
letter I commented on it, praising it, 
showing how the points of a gracious 
letter had been achieved. 

All this fun, and learning, too. Thank 
you, thank you, smoking room bull session 
and The English Journal, for the idea! 


Donald E. Bohn 
Oakland, California 


Sinclair Lewis 


Sinclair Lewis had come to our North- 
ern Minnesota town to give a lecture in 
the high school auditorium in the summer 
of 1945, but a few of us had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with him in the afternoon. 

He made an unforgettable impression 
on us as he slumped down in his porch 
chair with his long legs extended, his chin 
resting on his left hand, his straight, 
sandy-gray hair scantily covering his head, 
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his ruddy, blotched skin seeming too small 
for his skull, and his quick blue-gray eyes 
darting from one to the other in our small 
group. 

Conversation drifted casually from one 
subject to another, Lewis commenting on 
each. He paid tribute to the WPA guide 
book for Minnesota. “Minnesotans ought 
to read and honor Minnesota authors and 
historical personages.” 

Yes, he liked The Glass Menagerie, and 
he didn’t think it was “sordid.” He didn’t 
make any restrictions on the production 
of his own plays on the stage or in the 
movies because those fellows “know their 
business better and can do a better job 
than I.” He «‘idn’t like New York City. 
“Better be a somebody in a small com- 
munity.” 

He didn’t care for Edna St. Vincent 
Millay ; she was a “sentimental exhibition- 
ist.” He defended T. S. Eliot, saying he 
was not obscure. He rated Robert Penn 
Warren high both as a critic and an 
author. 

This last remark prompted mention that 
Louise Rodacker, a young writer of this 
region, had gone East to see Robert Penn 
Warren about her new novel. Lewis 
flared, “That’s the trouble with us; we 
think we've got to get away from home to 
write,” and he took off on a small lecture, 
declaring, “A writer should stay in his 
native habitat and write about it.” He 
pointed to Thoreau and Emerson, whom 
he regarded among our greatest authors, 
as examples. 

“Well, just how should one go about 
writing a novel, Mr. Lewis?” one ven- 
tured. 

“First of all, live in the scene of your 
novel a long time—years if possible. Study 
the people of the region, observing their 
manners, their dress, their language. No- 
tice which people of the community make 
the wheels go round, and finally select 
your hero from among them. Search out 
who his opponents are and why. Study his 
difficulties. Work a long time.” 
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He paused a moment as if to let the last 
bit of advice sink in. Then he continued, 
“Finally an idea will flash into your mind. 
It will have been forming all the time. 
Then write, throw away what you have 
written, write some more, and keep up the 
process.” 

He paused again, seeming to consider 
whether his formula would insure success 
and concluded, “And then if you have a 
novel within you, it will get onto the 

per.” 

“Should you be willing to meet with 
some of our English students after your 
lecture this evening, Mr. Lewis?” some- 
one spontaneously asked. 

“Why, yes, I should enjoy meeting a 
small group informally,” he answered en- 
thusiastically, clapping his hands three 
times. 

The honored guest was in high spirits, 
full of fun and witty remarks, as a dozen 
students and a few faculty members 
gathered around the crackling fireplace 
that evening. He was definitely the life of 
the party, leading the conversation, paying 
special attention to a pretty brunette with 
sparkling, responsive eyes, and directing 
each turn of events with “Let’s ——!” and 
with his habitual three claps. The young 
people followed his suggestions as if mag- 
netized. 

As the evening drew to a close, some- 
thing happened that proved Lewis a na- 
tural satirist. The old-fashioned guest 
book was brought out with the request 
that the guests sign their names in it. In 
it, one after another, the guests wrote. 
Near the top of the list in large, proud 
letters was the name of the head of the 
English department: — VON — —. A 
few others added their names, and then 
the satirist wrote in a large scrawl: SIN- 
CLAIR VON SAUK CENTRE MIN- 
NESOTA LEWIS. 

Ruth E. Brune 


State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Goins Letter 


Dear Councit MEMBER, 


With this issue coming out immediately 
before another Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, it 
is perhaps appropriate for the retiring 
Senior Past President to prepare a final 
Counciletter. This writer is completing his 
fourth consecutive and last year as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. Serving 
as First Vice-President, then President, 
and for the last two years as Past Presi- 
dent, I have reached graduation time. 

Let me share with you a few recollec- 
tions. Probably I shall remember longest 
the transition period, for I sat with your 
officers during the last two years of Wil- 
bur Hatfield’s devoted service as elected 
Secretary-Treasurer and the first two 
years of J. N. Hook’s leadership as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. It was a great per- 
sonal experience and a significant mo- 
ment in the life of the Council to express 
deep appreciation to Wilbur and to wel- 
come Nick. Mr. Hatfield has carved his 
name in Council history. Mr. Hook is 
charting new seas for the Council’s 
future. 

That same period of transition brought 
a new home and a change of address. I 
guess we burned our bridges behind us 
and from the ashes of our dead selves 
will go on to higher things. 

Another happy memory is that during 
those four years two volumes of the Cur- 


riculum Commission reports have been 
brought to publication, and another is on 
the verge. Nor is this a recollection of the 
past but rather a challenge for the future. 
These books have already become land- 
marks in language arts education, and the 
forthcoming Volumes 4 and 5, planned 
and in the the writing, will soon join them 
as guides to a well-integrated and co- 
ordinated program of study in language 
and literature from pre-school through 
adult education. 

The growth of Council membership has 
only begun. Though size is not our goal, 
it is important that the great majority of 
language arts teachers of the nation be 
affiliated with the Council. With more 
members the Council is able to extend its 
services and its influence. And, inciden- 
tally, its present membership would do 
well to become acquainted with the great- 
ly increased services of the Council in the 
past year. 

Graduation time is appropriately called 
commencement. Each one of us as we 
commence a new year faces new chal- 
lenges and new opportunities. Let us take 
advantage of the opportunity to join pro- 
fessionally in meeting the challenge to 
help young and old to use the language 
more effectively and to appreciate litera- 
ture more understandingly. 


HARLEN M. ADAMS 
Past President 


‘ 


GRACE RAWLINGS 


Baltimore 


Loyal and tireless worker for the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the Curriculum Commission. 
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Current English 


ConpDuUCTED BY THE NCTE CoMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE’ 


it is | and the Like 


In the March number of this journal 
Mr. Norman C. Stageberg takes up a 
matter that has often been dealt with but 
has never been settled to general satis- 
faction: the present status of usage, in 
standard colloquial speech, when it comes 
to utterances like “It is I... .” Mr. Stage- 
berg reports on a test that he and Capt. 
William Clark gave to a group of “over 
a thousand officers and airmen” in 1952. 
He describes this test as “a listening sur- 
vey of word usage which included thirty- 
two sentences with personal pronouns 
as subjective complements.” Those who 
took the test were told to mark with a 
plus sign the sentences they “might nor- 
mally and comfortably use” in conversa- 
tion with friends; with a zero sign the 
sentences they “would avoid using” in 
such conversations, For further details 
the reader is referred to Mr. Stageberg’s 
paper. I would call special attention to his 
final statement: “we need much careful 
quantitative research, research which 
gathers its records from the spontaneous 
utterances that constitute our living lan- 
guage.” 

It is clear that the sentences of which 
Mr. Stageberg’s test consists were not 
spontaneous utterances of the officers 
whose speech was being investigated ; 
they were utterances supplied to these 
officers in a test. The author’s statistics 
throw light not on the actual usage of the 
officers he examined but on the reactions 
of these officers when they had to vote 
for or against thirty-two grammatical 

* Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Adeline C. Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, 
Kemp Malone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. 


Marckwardt, Russell Thomas, John N. Win- 
burne, Brice Harris, ex officio. 


candidates without being given time to 
take thought. If they had been allowed to 
stew a while before casting each ballot 
the results might have been different but 
still would have reflected their reactions 
in a test rather than their normal usage. 
The author’s conclusions, then, are not 
even “tentatively justified” by the evi- 
dence presented. 

Many of the sentences used in the test 
strike me as artificial concoctions that 
would seldom if ever be heard in real life, 
whatever the case of the pronoun. The 
first two sentenecs listed are: 


1. It’s they who got the clearance. 
2. It’s them who borrowed the tools. 
If I had been speaking, these utterances 
would have taken another form: 
1. They are the ones that got the clear- 
ance. 
2. They are the ones that borrowed the 
tools. 


I suspect that the officers under examina- 
tion talk that way too in their “spon- 
taneous utterances.” But the test provides 
no alternative to the “It is I / It is me” 
type of construction, and most of the 
voters seem to have felt that they must 
choose between the two forms of this 
type, though a few were alert enough to 
vote both forms down. In general, the 
type “It is I / It is me” does not sound 
natural to me in colloquial style if a rela- 
tive clause follows; instead, I use the “I 
am the one” type. In formal speech, how- 
ever, “I am the one” would never do, 
and “It is me” would be equally out of 
place; here only the “It is I” type is 
usable, whether a relative clause follows 
or not. 


Kemp Malone 
Johns Hopkins University 


This World of English 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


A PARENT, NOVELIST, AND 
Executive of the White House Con- 
ference on Education, in an article 
“Public Schools Are Better Than You 
Think,” says that although it’s impos- 
sible for an informed person to give 
easy answers to the hard questions fac- 
ing public schools, uninformed per- 
sons have no reluctance about printing 
charges that schools are not teaching 
reading or anything else right. 

“Halfway measures are apparently 
no good in books of this kind—the 
one I’m thinking about gives the im- 
pression of assuming that no chil- 
dren are learning to read _ prop- 
erly these days,” writes Sloan Wilson 
in the September issue of Harpers. “To 
parents like myself, whose children 
learned to read beautifully in the pub- 
lic schools, this sort of thing can be con- 
fusing. . . . I sometimes catch myself 
wondering if my daughters really can 
read, even while they’re contentedly 
curled up with books which I at their 
age found incomprehensible.” Parents, 
having set an ideal and difficult goal for 
the public schools, says Mr. Wilson, 
seem to expect the schools to make great 
changes smoothly, without bother or 
confusion, and without more expense to 
themselves. 


THERE’S NOTHING SMALL 
or funny about the comic book business 
today. It’s really big and serious bus- 
iness, with an estimated annual gross of 
about $90 million according to an in- 
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terim report of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
in the United States. From 1940 to 
1953, average monthly circulation of 
crime, horror, and other “comic” books 
jumped from 17,000,000 copies to 
68,000,000. According to the subcom- 
mittee report, two striking changes took 
place in the comic book industry be- 
tween 1945 and 1954: “The first was 
the great increase in the number of 
comic books published and the num- 
ber of firms engaged in their publica- 
tion. The second was the increased 
number of comic books dealing with 
crime and horror and featuring sex- 
ually suggestive and sadistic illustra- 
tions.”Cover titles which go beyond 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck in- 
clude “Sex Before Marriage,” “Babes 
in Boyland,” “Sexie Tessie Up North,” 
“Where Bad Girls Make Good,” and 
“The Lady is a Man.” 

In discussing the nature of crime and 
horror comic books, the subcommittee 
says, “. . . depraved acts are presented 
and explained in illustrated detail in an 
array of comic books being bought and 
read daily by thousands of children. 
These books evidence a common pen- 
chant for violent death in every form 
imaginable.” 

Research findings and opinions of 
mental health experts concerning the 
possible effects of comic book reading 
on school children are summarized in 
the report. Because there are marked 
differences of opinion about the rela- 
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tionship between comic book reading 
and juvenile delinquency, the subcom- 
mittee recommends that research be 
“conducted on a longitudinal basis in 
which the subjects of the investigation 
are examined periodically over a space 
of several years ... a broad program 
of research must be undertaken. .. . 
Furthermore, it seems desirable that 
such research be but one of a number 
of controlled studies, each to be di- 
rected to one of the facets of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency.” 

This report may be obtained from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., for twenty 
cents. It is titled Comic Books and 
Juvenile Delinquency. Senate Report 
No. 62, 84th Congress. 

A ban on the import of horror 
comics into India has been imposed 
by the Indian government. During 
recent months horror comics from 
the United States have flooded the city 
bookstalls in India, according to a news 
report in The Times Educational Sup- 
plement, June 24, 1955. Prime Minis- 
‘er Nehru, parents, and editors in India 
have been disturbed by the influx. In- 
dian newspapers have criticized their 
government for allowing dollars to be 
spent on such “garbage” instead of on 
machines for factories. Specific legisla- 
tion to ban horror comics is being con- 
sidered by the Indian government. 


KINESCOPE RECORDINGS 
(film prints) of Macbeth 
Richard I], recently produced on 


television by Hallmark Cards, may be 
borrowed by high schools and colleges 
at no cost except postage. The only 
restrictions on using the films are that 
no admission be charged and that the 
film be shown to audiences of at least 
seventy-five persons. To order the films, 
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teachers must fill out an application 
form, which may be obtained by writ- 
ing to any one of the libraries of As- 
sociation Films, Inc., at Ridgefield, 
New Jersey; Chicago, Illinois; San 
Francisco, California; and Dallas, 
Texas. English teachers may also re- 
quest a catalog listing about 1,000 
films, 200 of which are available on a 
free loan basis from Association Films, 
Inc. 


EIGHT MORE YEARS OF RE- 
search in Reading is the latest volume 
in reading published by The Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 21 Audubon 
Avenue, New York 32, New York. It 
reviews pertinent research and signifi- 
cant articles published from 1945 
through 1952, plus some references for 
1953. This bulletin continues the re- 
views and summaries in Ten Years of 
Research in Reading (covering the 
1930’s and early 1940’s) and Another 
Five Years of Research (1940-1945). 
Altogether these three bulletins include 
research in reading completed over a 
period of about twenty-three years. 
The latest volume, which sells for 
$3.00, was done by Arthur E. Traxler 
and Agatha Townsend. Seven hundred 
and sixty references on reading are 
listed in the annotated. bibliography. 


“HIS (FLESCH’S) OBSESSION 
with phonics in this phony treatise 
(Why Johnny Can’t Read) would be 


‘ funny if it were not fraught with the 


dangers of persuasive demagoguery,” 
concludes David Kopel in the lead ar- 
ticle of The Chicago Schools Journal, 
May-June, 1955. Mr. Kopel, who has 
studied schools in Austria several years, 
says that Mr. Flesch is talking nonsense 
when he implies that all children in 
Europe succeed in their reading. The 
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fact is that many European children do 
not succeed; they are held back or 
dropped from school. Mr. Flesch’s im- 
plication that American teachers do 
not teach phonics is also challenged by 
Mr. Kopel: “The point is that phonics 
is also accorded a vital role in the read- 
ing program in every series of widely 
used textbooks and in all professional 
books for teachers.” The only obvious 
point of agreement between Mr. Flesch 
and Mr. Kopel is that the vocabulary 
and content of reading texts in the early 
grades are emasculated and trite. 


AIDS FOR KNOWING BOOKS 
for Teen-Agers, Circular No. 450, 
July, 1955, Office of Education, de- 
scribes twenty-four recent book lists 
and periodicals which review new 
books for adolescents. English teachers 
trying to keep abreast of teen-age lit- 
erature, librarians seeking help in buy- 
ing worthwhile :popular books, and 
members of high school curriculum 
committees looking for titles to include 
in resource units should find the refer- 
ences listed in Circular No. 450 help- 
ful. It may be obtained free from the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


. THE ENDLESS PLEAD- 
ings of advertisers, politicians, and a 
thousand miscellaneous reformers” on 
TV and radio make instruction in criti- 
cal listening more important than ever 
declares M. L. Story in the High 
School Journal for May, 1955. In his 
article, ““The Need for Critical Listen- 
ing,” Mr. Story emphasizes that 
teachers should teach young people not 
only to think as they listen but also to 
meditate afterwards about what they 
have heard. 
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THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF 
articles that might constitute a hand- 
book for an all-school in-service pro- 
gram in reading appears in the Octo- 
ber High School Journal. Oriented 
toward junior and senior high school 
problems, the series will run through 
the January issue. In addition to sev- 
eral reports on promising practices, 
programs, and experiments, the scope 
of the presentation in the four issues is 
broad enough to include a variety of 
topics: lists of materials for all types 
of readers, diagnostic procedures, and 
suggested techniques for reading im- 
provement in several subject areas. Sets 
of the four reading numbers may be ob- 
tained for $1.35 from High School 
Journal, Box 510, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


WORKING ON THE PREMISE 
that children are not encouraged to 
read, the Book Manufacturers’ Insti- 


- tute has initiated a program in three 


New York City schools which offers 
pins, badges, and certificates to eight- 
to fourteen-year olds for designated 
numbers of books read. Called the Li- 
brary Club of America, Inc., the non- 
profit group expects to expand nation- 
ally next year. Sponsors believe the plan 
has broad significance in combating ju- 
venile delinquency and in substituting 
good books for questionable reading. 


IN OUTLINING THE IDEAL IN- 
service program for English teachers, 
William J. Dusel concludes, in the 
March Educational Administration and 
Supervision, that total faculty planning 
is necessary and that outsiders should 
be used only on a consultative basis, 
not as directors or supervisors. As one 
effective and inexpensive means of ori- 
enting new English teachers and at the 
same time sharing ideas among estab- 
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lished teachers, the author suggests a 
planned program of inter-class visita- 
tion. 


INDICTING TEACHERS FOR 
shyness in telling their communities 
about school problems, Irving B. Har- 
ris, board chairman of Science Re- 
search Associates, told 1,000 teachers 
and administrators that “too many 
teachers seem to shy away from the 
public and may have unconsciously 
chosen teaching as a means of avoiding 
too much contact with the public.” In 
his recent address at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, the publishing execu- 
tive went on to suggest that the com- 
munity’s ignorance of school problems 
is the root of the unsatisfactory status 
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of teachers and school budgets, and sug- 
gested that all the mass media be used 
to bring communities to an increasing 
awareness of school needs and to de- 
velop mutual confidence and respect. 


UNITED NATIONS PLAYS AND 
Programs is the title of a recent volume 
containing royalty-free plays, playlets, 
group readings, recitations, songs, 
prayers, and toasts. The selections were 
prepared by Aileen Fisher and Olive 
Rabe to dramatize the aims and accom- 
plishments of the United Nations. 
Teachers interested in purchasing the 
collection may write to Plays, Inc., 8 
Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. The price is $3.50. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


IN A MEMORABLE SKETCH IN 
the September Atlantic, Samuel Eliot 
Morison traces some of the peaks of 
language used by writers from Homer 
to Whitman in imaging the colors and 
movements of the sea. Both sadness and 
delight are mirrored in these images; 
to Odysseus the waves of the sea were 
“laden with suffering.” Homer's de- 
scriptions of sea movements Morison 
finds more accurate and complete than 
his images of sea colors; Homer omits 
the sapphire blue of the Aegean and 
its shades of green in shallow waters. 
In high praise for Dante’s sea images, 
Morison writes: “One does not have. to 
be a seaman to write sea literature.” Of 
the great explorers who wrote about 
the sea Morison characterizes Colum- 
bus as most Hellenic in language and 
spirit. In commemorating the great 


explorations, Camoens is to Morison 
the only superb poet of sea suffering 
and sea beauty. Since that age some of 
the most memorable writers about the 
sea have been novelists, among them 
Defoe, Stevenson, Melville, and Con- 
rad. To an experienced sailor like Mor- 
ison, Conrad is of all novelists the 
most exact depictor of ship’s moods and 
sea moods, of the infinite variety of 
sea sounds and sea colors. Among the 
later poets Walt Whitman describes 
the sea most perfectly for Morison, the 
sea striking the sand “with slow- 
measured sweep, with rustle and hiss 
and foam, and many a thump, as of 
low bass drums.” 


DECADE AFTER DECADE THE 
art of Thomas Mann reflects his 
deepened personality, concludes Leon 
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Feuchtwanger in The Nation (Sep- 
tember 3), a personality enriched, not 
daunted, both by his exile from his 
native land and his self-exile from the 
America he loved so well. For the past 
two decades and more Mann has been 
“constantly forced to regard himself 
in the strange and gigantic mirror of 
an unfamiliar world.” His ego, writes 
Feuchtwanger, worked itself “easily 
and spontaneously into an imaginary 
character”; his mood to the end was 
“gentle, mildly ironic, tenderly bal- 
anced.” A great mind and _ heart, 
Thomas Mann lived to the end the 
great tradition that the artist for his 
own sake, if for no other’s, must not 
exempt himself from the duties of the 
citizen. 


IN A PROVOCATIVE ARTICLE 
on H. L. Mencken at seventy-five (Sat- 
urday Review, September 10), William 
Manchester compares Mencken to Sam- 
uel Johnson: both were sons of trades- 
men, both boyhood prodigies, lovers of 
cities, conservative in outlook, sharp 
and acidulous in speech, tactless and 
possessive in conversation, learned and 
petty, generous and bearish. “Neither 
stallion,” writes Manchester, “could be 
pastured so long as he lived.” 


WE CAN SCARCELY OPEN A 
page of Emile (often cited, too little 
studied) that does not possess riches of 
practical application for the parent and 
classroom teacher. “Give willingly,” 
advises Rousseau, “refuse unwillingly, 
but let your refusal be irrevocable; let 
no entreaties move you; let your ‘No,’ 
once uttered, be a wall of brass.” Never- 
theless, continues Rousseau, make your 
pupil obey necessity rather than the 
whim of your will: “A child never re- 
bels against, “There is none left,’ unless 
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he thinks the reply is false.” Emile 
abounds in sentences of illumination: 
“The child is usually much quicker to 
read the master’s thoughts than the 
master to read the child’s feelings.” In 
a perceptive passage on speech, Rous- 
seau writes: “Man has three kinds of 
voice, the speaking or articulate voice, 
the singing or melodious voice, the 
pathetic or expressive voice, which 
serves as the language of the passions, 
and gives life to song and speech.” The 
pupil should draw from life, not from 
pictures: “Let him draw a house from 
a house, a tree from a tree, a man from 
a man... . I would even train him to 
draw objects actually before him and 
not from memory.” For Emile the 
first book, and for some time the only 
book, is Robinson Crusoe, to put him 
in the position of a solitary man strug- 
gling to preserve himself with his own 
hands and mind. Among the ancients 
Plutarch will be Emile’s favorite 
author. Like Montaigne before him, 
Rousseau is full of praise for Plutarch’s 
easy anecdotes of characterization, like 
that of Philopoemen chopping firewood 
in the kitchen of his humble host, 
Aristides writing his name on a shell. 
“This,” asserts Rousseau, “is the true 
art of portraiture.” 


IN THEATRE ARTS FOR SEP- 
tember, Alice Griffin reports on the 
Third Shakespearean Festival at Strat- 
ford, Ontario, with high praise for 
Frederick Valk as Shylock and the re- 
vival of Sophocles’ King Oedipus from 
the 1954 Festival. In the same issue 
appears an illuminating broadcast by 
Hesketh Pearson on London’s Court 
Theatre, which opened half a century 
ago, and was responsible for the reper- 
tory movement in Britain. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH* 


Fiction 


THE GENIUS AND THE GODDESS. 
By Aldous Huxley. Harper. $2.75. 

A new novel by Mr. Huxley is always a 
literary event of note. In this, his first since 
1948, are presented theories of fiction, of 
biography, and, of course, of life. The age 
old question of what constitutes virtue is 
raised—the reader can get his own idea of 
how it is answered. John Rivers, now an 
old man, is the central intelligence through 
which is revealed the true nature of the 
genius, Henry Maartens, the Nobel prize 
winner, the gigantic intellect coupled with 
emotional puerility. His wife, the goddess, 
his pupil (and the goddess’ lover) John, 
and his two children are important means 
to the revelation. With colloquial eloquence 
John tells the true story to an intimate who 
has read the “definitive” biography. 


OFFICERS AND GENTLEMEN. By Ev- 
elyn Waugh. Little, Brown. $3.75. 

Mr. Waugh, with the present novel, com- 
pletes Men at Arms. Lieutenant Guy 
Crouchback of the Royal Halberdiers gets 
assigned to the Commandos, and in the 
mazes of red tape and the final fiasco of 
Crete loses his illusions of the earlier novel. 
The subtleties of which gentlemen are 
aware, the journalistic shenanigans by 
which heroes are made, the liberties the 
professional soldier will dare with author- 
ity—all are presented with a fine irony in 
Officers and Gentlemen. A world at war 
includes civilians as well as soldiers, women 
as well as men, the procurement of food 


* Unsigned reviews are by the editor. 


and fun as well as of armaments, and so 
they all have their place in this discerning 
and amusing novel of war. 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR. By Her- 
man Wouk. Doubleday. $4.95. 

Full of humor and pathos, of triumph and 
heartbreak, Marjorie Morningstar is more 
than just the story of one young girl’s pas- 
sage through the difficult process of grow- 
ing up. Mr. Wouk reveals with skill and 
sensitivity the lives of those dozen or so 
people who surround the protagonist and 
influence her, for better or for worse. 
Glowingly alive throughout its five hun- 
dred sixty-three pages, the novel reaches 
heights of suspense in Marjorie’s love af- 
fair with Noel Airman. And in the final 
chapter—a kind of epilogue—the writing 
attains a poignant perfection I have found 
elsewhere only in Proust. 


—Flizabeth Hunt 


NO TEARS FOR CHRISTMAS. By 
Helen Topping Miller. Longmans, Green. 
1954. $2.25. 

This novelette must be at least the for- 
tieth book by Mrs. Miller, not to speak of 
the 400 or so short stories published in the 
“slicks” over the years. With her usual 
skill, Mrs. Miller constructs a plot involving 
a Christmas celebration that so melted en- 
emy hearts that for a time Yankees and 
Confederates could forget their differences 
in their common humanity. The accents and 
sentiments seem adequate for historical fic- 
tion. Action is largely on the surface. Senti- 
ment approaches sentimentality. The last 
note is a sweet one. 
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FLIGHT FROM NATCHEZ, By Frank G. 
Slaughter. Doubleday. $3.75. 

Young Dr. John Powers, innocent but 
disgraced victim of a Tory payroll plot, 
left Pensacola near the end of the Ameri- 
can Revolution for Natchez by way of New 
Orleans. He found it expedient to repre- 
sent Faith Gordon, whom he had be- 
friended, as his wife. Previously attracted 
to Stella Wright, wife of a Natchez physi- 
cian, John joined the Wright faction of 
Natchez just before the Spanish of New 
Orleans attacked. The ensuing flight, which 
John led, was complicated by treachery, 
hostile Indians, smallpox, a raging forest 
fire, a flood, and his own spiritual struggle 
to choose between Faith and Stella, From 
such materials Dr. Slaughter has created 
another of his exciting historical novels. 


THE FAR JOURNEY. By Loula Grace 
Erdman. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 

Catherine Montgomery, despite her dom- 
ineering mother, married handsome Edward 
Delaney, a visitor in their Missouri town, 


and in her mother’s eyes a “nobody.” His~ 


ambition was to move West, but Catherine’s 
unwillingness caused him to leave alone for 
Texas. When his return was greatly de- 
layed, Catherine and young Ned, accom- 
panied by her “drinking uncle” (strangely 
reformed), undertook the “far” journey in 
a covered wagon. Halfway there, the uncle 
was killed, but Catherine pushed on against 
such dangers and hardships as she could 
hardly have faced except for her great love. 
It is the maturing power of this love that 
challenges the novelist and lifts this story 
far above the usual adventure of the West. 


THE TREASURE OF PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY. By Frank Yerby. Dial. $3.50. 


Ten novels in a decade and sales of al- 
most 13,000,000 copies is the impressive 
record of Frank Yerby. But the tenth novel 
is hardly so good as the first, The Foxes of 
Harrow, and the reader may question why. 
The locale is one noticeable difference. The 
lush New Orleans may better suit the novel- 
ist’s talent than the rugged West. The 
characters are another. There may be more 
variety in The Treasure of Pleasant Val- 
ley, but the characters are not so convinc- 
ingly portrayed as those in the earlier 
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novel. But perhaps the biggest difference 
lies in the quality of the philosophy that 
the author attempts to infuse into Bruce 
Harkness. It seems so obviously a laid 
on thing—while the earlier protagonist, 
though less noble, had at least a fairly 
healthy set of greeds. Bruce strains him- 
self out of credibility—and the careful cam- 
paign to make a darkskinned beauty ac- 
ceptable hardly needed waging. Yet, de- 
spite a rather cheap psychology, the story is 
interesting and exhibits technical skill. 


SARA DANE. By Catherine Gaskin. Lip- 
pincott. $3.95. 


Pioneer Australia is the setting for this 
exciting saga of a memorable woman, Sara 
Dane. An English girl, daughter of an 
actress and well-born but indigent father, 
she was left in her teens to her own re- 
sources. An indiscretion led to her convic- 
tion and banishment to the prison colony of 
Botany Bay. How she rose to a position of 
prominence and wealth, how she deported 
herself with the men who loved her, Richard 
Barwell, Andrew Maclay, Jeremy Hogan, 
and Louis de Bourget, how she reared a 
family, and, in a sense, established a dy- 
nasty—is told in this admirable historical 
novel. 


THE LILAC CAPRICE, By Alberta Mur- 
phy. Messner. $3.50. 


A female chamber orchestra in a plush 
Miami hotel, directed by Emmanuel Jabez 
Moran, is the core about which is built an 
unusual novel. The red-haired cellist, Erica 
Strand, her betrothed, Archibald Sherman, 
and his crazy mother are the inner trium- 
virate of the action. An order out of a 
remarkable disorder is somehow attained 
by Alberta Murphy in this, her first novel. 
The reader may wonder on occasion at how 
unimportant he is! The dialogue and inci- 
dents are amusing largely because the 
author does not try to force a pattern upon 
them. She accomplishes much by indirec- 
tion. The outcome is a contrived thing, how- 
ever, and thereby weakens the force of the 
ironical ending. 


THE REVELATIONS OF DR. MO- 
DESTO. By Alan Harrington. Knopf. $3.50. 


Hal Hingman is not succeeding as an 
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insurance agent (or as a lover) when he 
answers a magazine advertisement by Dr. 
Modesto. He is urged to de-individualize 
himself, to get to the center, to be like 
everybody else. He is induced to make such 
remarkable changes in his personality that 
he breaks all company records in selling, 
amazes his girl, and brings upon himself a 
high fever and nervous prostration—and 
finally a flight to escape it all. This bitingly 
satirical first novel is characterized by bi- 
zarre situations and freakish characters as 
it effectively focuses upon “the triumphs 
and disasters of mediocrity.” 


THE SHADOW OF THE TOWER. By 
Florence Bennett Anderson. Christopher. 
$4.50. 

This romantic novel of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England is based on the life of 
Henry Percy, Ninth Earl of Northumber- 
land. The story recounts his political in- 
trigues from the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1558 to the death in 1632 of the 
Wizard Earl, a famous prisoner in the 
Tower of London for seventeen years for 


his alleged participation in the Gunpowder 
Plot. The Queen, as well as a host of minor 
figures, is depicted in many scenes; and 
the principal value of the book is its drama- 
tization of the past—effectively enough to 
bring it to life for present-day readers. 
—Walter Blackstock 


SO HELP ME GOD. By Felix Jackson. 
Viking. $3.50. 

A tense, skillfully organized novel 
reaches a climax that may seem disappoint- 
ing—until the reader reflects upon its ver- 
isimilitude. The hero, Spencer Donovan, 
an attorney for a client accused of being a 
Communist, becomes alarmed at what is 
happening to individual liberties. He 
adopts a plan that greatly endangers him- 
self because he hopes thereby. to awaken 
America to a very grave danger. This first 
novel by a successful playwright and film 
writer is executed with commendable tech- 
nical skill and achieves the double purpose 
of exposing witch hunters and entertain- 
ing readers. 


Nonfiction 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: AMERICAN PA- 
TRIOT (1808-1861). By Hudson Strode. 
Harcourt. $6.75. 

This careful, broad-scale biography that 
ends at the Civil War is independent of a 
second projected volume entitled Jefferson 
Davis: Confederate President (1861-1889). 
Mr. Strode is conscious of the widespread 
misconception of the character and histori- 
cal role of Jefferson Davis. He has had 
access to family papers not available to 
previous biographers and believes that he 
has thereby gained an insight into the 
tender and humane side of Davis that pre- 
vious biographers lacked and that certainly 
the literate public has lacked. Perhaps he 
undervalues the work of some of the earlier 
biographers, particularly of Robert Mc- 
Elroy, but he has had the advantage of 
cooperation by members of the Davis 
family as well as his own very considerable 
talent to aid him in producing this impres- 
sive biography of a great American pa- 
triot. Upon the appearance of the second 
volume he may well have written the defini- 
tive life of Jefferson Davis. 


THE DEVIL’S PRETTY DAUGHTER 
AND OTHER OZARK FOLK TALES. 
Collected by Vance Randolph. With notes 
by Herbert Halpert. Columbia University 
Press, $3.75. 

Showing the comedy and tradegy of life, 
the ninety-odd tales bring one close to 
Ozark folks, who told them to Mr. Randolph 
during the past thirty years. Some stories 
are distinctly regional although many, of 
course, have numerous parallels. In the 
notes Randolph acknowledges informants 
and gives bits of local background, while 
Herbert Halbert comments on variants of 
motifs and types. The texts coming from 
authentic oral tradition carefully preserve 
the Ozark dialect. This valuable collection 
is recommended to youngsters for oral read- 
ing, to adults for appreciating a vanishing 
aspect of American culture, and to all for 
sheer fun. 

—J. Russell Reaver 


KEEPERS OF THE LIGHTS. By Hans 
Christian Adamson. Greenberg. $5.50. 


In the author’s own words this is a “bio- 
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graphy of the human effort, courage and 
sacrifice that have gone into the keeping of 
the light.” Through a series of exciting sea 
adventures the author traces the historical 
development of lighthouse keeping down to 
the present work of the U.S. Coast Guard. 
His heroes are the lighthouse keepers and 
their families. These heroes are enobled as 
only a deep and sincere appreciation of 
their work could portray. Man against the 
sea is always exciting reading. This book, 
however, lacks the imaginative power of 
the great sea epics. It is nevertheless en- 
joyable and illuminating. 


—Allan Thomson 


THE GATES OF THE SEA. By Philippe 
Diolé. Messner. $4.50. 


On one level, this book by a prominent 
French editor, scientist, and explorer is a 
brief record of a trip around Sicily, de- 
scribing alternately the ruins of antiquity 
and underwater adventures. The two seem 
unrelated until it becomes clear that to M. 
Diolé the diving is a means of reinterpret- 
ing the past. But the future counts too, for 
we may be on the threshold of discovering, 
after mastering land and air, a third ele- 
ment of equal importance. Thus the sea 
is a gate to new wisdom. The book is not 
so much of adventure as of the contempla- 
tive, interpretative, philosophical; it may 
not drive us under water, but it does offer 
a totally new approach to intellectual 
activity. 

—William Randel 


ONE MIGHTY TORRENT: THE 
DRAMA OF BIOGRAPHY. By Edgar 
Johnson. Macmillan. $6.50. 


One Mighty Torrent was originally pub- 
lished in 1937, but has for several years 
been out of print. It is now reissued with a 
new preface and corrections. Although 
limited largely to English biography, it does 
include some American work. It covers 
four hundred years. The introduction to the 
volume and to each of the several chapters 
and the epilogue constitute a superb com- 
mentary on the purpose, the art, and the 
technique of biographical writing. In sepa- 
rate chapters on different types and periods, 
the author examines the significant aspects 
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of individual biographical works, and pre- 
sents vivid impressions of the lives and 
personalities treated. If the titles of his 
sub-divisions actually named the books ex- 
amined, the work would lend itself more 
readily to reference use; but a chronologi- 
cal arrangement and an index somewhat 
obviate this lack. One Mighty Torrent is an 
interesting, penetrating, and _ scholarly 


work, well deserving to be reissued. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON AND THE 
NEGRO’S PLACE IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Samuel R. Spencer, Jr. Little, Brown 
$3.00. 


Professor Spencer has added another 
significant number to the Library of Ameri- 
can Biography. Washington’s career is 
traced adequately, and his support of 
manual training and industrial arts as a 
means of aiding the post-Civil War Negro 
to find his place in America is presented 
once more. W. E. B. Du Bois and Negro- 
mulatto-white support of civil-economic- 
social equality for the Negro are discussed. 
Washington’s approach is pictured as the 
proper approach during his time, Du Bois’ 
as an advance of the twentieth century. As 
the author concludes, “The entire human 
family benefited from the life of such a man 
as Booker T. Washington.” 


—Weymouth T. Jordan 


MY PHILADELPHIA FATHER. By 
Cornelia Drexel Biddle as told to Kyle 
Crichton, Doubleday. $4.00. 

An exuberant whirl through the Golden 
Age of American individualism! Colonel 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, born to the 
wealth and position of Philadelphia’s Main 
Line, proves that the rich man can be the 
happy man, His story sweeps one hilariously 
through the Colonel’s experiences as early 
and ardent exponent of boxing, organizer 
of Bible classes, collector of Florida alliga- 
tors, writer and publisher, aspiring (but 
terrible!) singer, and—at sixty-four— 
trainer of the U.S. Marines in bayonet 
fighting and judo! Zestfully diverting biog- 
raphy, valuable for its glimpses into an 
almost vanished American way of life. 


—Elizabeth Blanding 


|_| 
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UN: THE FIRST TEN YEARS. By Clark 
M. Eichelberger. Harper. $1.75. 


Mr. Eichelberger has not added just 
another book to his imposing bibliography, 
for his subject is a truly important one. He 
emphasizes the purpose of the UN: to 
maintain peace. He castigates Russia for 
her use of the Big Powers’ privilege of the 
veto in the Security Council. He praises 
the United States and the small-nation 
members of the UN for their support of 
the UN Charter. The greatest innovation 
in the UN since 1945, he points out, has 
been the rise of the Assembly. In a very 
iconoclastic manner, he proposes many 
changes that might strengthen the UN. 

—Weymouth T. Jordan 


The PEOPLE ACT. By Elmore M. McKee. 
Harper. $3.50. 

A number of books dealing with the 
adjustment of community tensions have 
appeared in recent years. Of these, The 
People Act probably comes closest to de- 
scribing briefly the actual processes of 
change and the leaderships necessary to 
engineer them. The eleven stories, based 
on two successful radio series of the same 
name in 1950-52, are brought up to date, 
and retain their original dramatic element. 
One is able to get excellent pictures of 
crises in communities and what the citizens 
have to do in order to secure community 
action, It is a good source book for the 
study of the democratic process. 


—William L. Leap 


THE MOUNTAIN ON THE DESERT. 
By Conrad Richter. Knopf. $3.00. 


Michael, a cured tubercular in New 
Mexico, expounds a theory of the dynamics 
of human behavior, aspirations, and mental 
therapeutics for a heterogeneous group of 
five disciples. Michael relies much on field 
trips and controlled experiments with run- 
ning commentary. These illustrative meth- 
ods occasionally seem lugubrious, as when 
Michael, having cruelly baited a child, 
calmly lectures above the uproar, Occasion- 
ally the exposition is abstract and wanting 
in illustration altogether. But overall, the 
book is well adapted to explain and per- 
suade. Chapters eight and nine, keenly in 
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conflict with Freudian views on mental 
health, are especially cogent. 
—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


THE AGE OF ANALYSIS. By Morton 
White. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


This anthology of twentieth century phi- 
losophy, edited by the Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at Harvard, is 
especially happy both in its choice of selec- 
tions and in its editorial introduction to 
each one of them. While emphasizing the 
analytic writers, the selections indicate the 
whole breadth of subject matter which calls 
itself philosophy today. The brilliance and 
life of the editorial interpretations will 
persuade many a general reader that phi- 
losophy matters to him today. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt - 


THE LION AND THE HONEYCOMB. 
By R. P. Blackmur. Harcourt. $5.00. 


This volume of seventeen essays is repre- 
sentative of Mr. Blackmur’s perspicuous 
and challenging views of both the contem- 
porary literary milieu, and of such past, yet 
currently important, writers as Henry 
Adams, Melville, and T. E. Lawrence. The 
fact that one cannot read these pages with 
lethargic indifference underscores the im- 
portance of the book; and what Mr. Black- 
mur sees as the new cultural illiteracy in 
America and elsewhere will provoke agree- 
ments and disagreements among his 
readers. 

—Walter Blackstock 


THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. By 
Louis Kronenberger. Knopf. $3.75. 

This collection of critical and biographi- 
cal essays is divided into two sections. The 
first part presents ten essays on eighteenth 
century books and authors, including long 
pieces on Pope, Johnson and Boswell, Gib- 
bon, and Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
The second section contains ten essays on 
the moderns from Chekhov to Virginia 
Woolf. Mr. Kronenberger writes with zest 
and perspicacity, and his style is polished 
and urbane. He throws no new light on the 
subject of which he treats, but he does pro- 
vide some delightfully stimulating and en- 
tertaining reading. 

—James Preu 


= 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE, Volume VI, 
Number 3 (April, 1955). Edited by Bruce 
Catton. $2.95. 


This is the third issue of “The Magazine 
of History,” which is published in book 
form. It is a beautiful example of the 
printer’s art, handsomely bound, and su- 
perbly illustrated, a work that would make 
every lover of fine books wish to own each 
issue. Two of the articles contain important 


historical data published here for the first 
time: The memoirs of Frederick T. Gates, 
“The man who gave away John D. Rocke- 
feller’s millions”; and the Portuguese navi- 
gator’s chart of 1424, but newly discovered, 
indicating a voyage to America that pre- 
ceded that of Columbus by sixty-eight 
years. Other articles of varied subject, but 
all interesting and written with authority 
and skill, make this a valuable volume for 
the historian and the general reader as well. 


Professional Books and Pamphlets 


(Unsigned reviews are by the editor of The English Journal) 


* * * 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE READING 
CONFERENCE: NINETEENTH YEAR- 
BOOK. Claremont College Curriculum 
Library. 1954. 


The “Claremont Concept of Reading”— 
“reading is the process which is used in any 
and all discriminative reactions’—allows 
wide latitude in the college’s annual con- 
ference on reading. The papers collected in 
this latest yearbook, centering around hu- 
man relations, take ful! advantage of the 
leeway—i.e., “Reading Ethical Foundations 
of Human Behavior,” “Painting: a Phase 
of the Reading Process.” Stuart Chase’s 
“Reading Words” is noteworthy: “words 
. . » have been compared to bullets flying. 
. . . The study of semantics provides us 
with a bullet proof vest.” 


RESEARCH HELPS IN TEACHING 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS. Edited by 
Harold G. Shane. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, NEA. 

Using research findings to answer com- 
mon questions of language arts teachers is 
the purpose of this bulletin. 1300 questions 
from hundreds of elementary and second- 
ary teachers were distributed among nine 
categories: reading, writing, creative writ- 
ten expression, spelling, grammar and 
usage, reading iriterests, listening, foreign 
language teaching in elementary schools, 
and oral English. The categories of ques- 
tions were sent to authorities who sug- 
gested research studies bearing on them. 
Many of the studies cited throw light on 
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such questions as: “What are the most 
effective methods of developing word- 
attack skills, speed, and comprehension?” 
and “What does research say about the 
causes of reading disabilities?” Obviously 
the nature and purpose of this project did 
not permit the inclusion of several notable 
research studies in language arts; never- 
theless, the bulletin should prove useful 
to teachers who want scientifically-arrived- 
at answers rather than _rationalistic 
hunches. 

—Aro Jewett 
U. S. Office of Education 


EVALUATING STUDENT THEMES. By 
Ednah S. Thomas. University of Wisconsin 
Press. Madison. $.75. 


This discussion of problems and tech- 
niques of evaluating students’ themes pre- 
sents little that is new. Miss Thomas states 
that in writing a terminal comment the 
teacher should: recognize strength as well 
as weakness, indicate the degree of the 
student’s progress, never leave a student 
without hope or challenge, stress specific 
values which will encourage the student to 
write a better theme. Geared for use by 
teachers of college freshman English, the 
pamphlet might be of use to high school 
teachers unfamiliar with the principles of 
the terminal comment. Miss Thomas illus- 
trates with sample student themes. 

—Nancy White 
Editorial Assistant, 
The English Journal 
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ADVENTURE 


Zeaching Mat eriale 


ADVENTURES FOR TODAY. By Marian 
Lovrien, Herbert Potell, and Prudence 
Bostwick. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 623. $2.82. 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING. By Herbert 
Potell, Marian Lovrien, and Prudence Bost- 
wick. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 625. $2.76. 


These two texts provide for a new pro- 
gram for “reluctant readers” in the first 
and second years of high school. All the 
selections have been carefully checked for 
readability. Graded according to the Dale- 
Chall reading scale and score, the selections 
are, on the average, from two to five years 
below the chronological age level. In both 
books many of the selections—thirty-two in 
ADVENTURES IN LIVING—have been 
adapted to make them suitable for the “re- 
luctant reader.” 

In the two books the selections are 
grouped into thematic units which relate 
directly to the student’s everyday life and 
interests. For example, four of the seven 
units in ADVENTURES FOR TODAY 
are “Understanding People,” “Conflict,” 
“Teamwork,” and “Growing Up.” The eight 
units in ADVENTURES IN LIVING are 
pertinent for tenth graders: “Who Does 
Your Thinking for You?” “What Is a 
Family For?” “Life with Father,” “Being 
Different,” Let’s Explore Careers!” “Man 
and Science,” “The High Road to Action 
and Romance,” “Looking Around America.” 

To introduce each unit is a dramatic 
two-page spread of drawings and text. The 
hand-lettered titles and introductions ex- 
press the mood of the piece about to be 
read. At the end of each selection are re- 
view questions, designed to lead the student 


to make interpretations, to draw conclu- 
sions, and to relate what he has read to the 
unit theme. Also included are many dif- 
ferent kinds of extended activities—practi- 
cal, varied, and related. 

Throughout each book there are about 
twenty-five special sections on vocabulary 
improvement. Unfamiliar words that the 
reader might encounter are defined and 
pronounced for him in footnotes and in a 
glossary. The pronunciation of a word is 
shown by a simple system: each syllable is 
spelled as it sounds, and the accented sylla- 
ble appears in capital letters. 

These are the first two books to be pub- 
lished in the new “Second Track” ADVEN- 
TURES series. They are designed to arouse 
the interest of those students who prefer 
comics, movies, and television to reading of 
any sort. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
they should do just that. 

—Josephine Spear 
University High School 
Indiana University 


YOUTH AND THE WORLD. By Char- 
lotte Whittaker. Lippincott. Pp. 512. $2.85 
net. (This is the eleventh and twelfth grade 
volume in the Reading for Life Series. Pre- 
ceding volumes were reviewed in the Octo- 
ber, 1954 issue.) 


This anthology for senior high school has 
several real virtues; chief among them are 
careful, intelligent editing, some fine new 
selections, and a workable “unit” organiza- 
tion. Selections by Eric Sevareid, Stephen 
Spender, George Stewart, Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat (a fine cutting from The Cruel 
Sea!), and other contemporaries compli- 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


ment many of the more frequently antholo- 
gized writers. But this is not to suggest 
that the selection of materials is at all 
haphazard. The book is organized into six 
“units,” each getting at some significant 
theme, for example, “Youth, the Strength 
of It” and “Today’s Challenge to Youth.” 
This reviewer found the unit introductions 
to be stimulating, the unit selections to be 
appropriate, the unit tests (in two forms) 
to be useful. 

Certainly, these thematic arrangements 
are not “teaching units” proper which will 
release the teacher from all responsibility 
of the usual business of unit preparation. 
To these six units must be added a sub- 
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stantial amount of teacher-planned activity, 
skill work, and additional materials. The 
book, however, appears to be one which 
could be used advantageously by a teacher 
newly persuaded to the “unit” idea as well 
as a book which fits into an already estab- 
lished thematic unit core. There are many 
selections common to the background of 
teachers who have been approaching litera- 
ture chronologically, selections which 
should attract some teachers to the volume 
as a useful, yet “comfortable” classroom 
text. 

—Stephen Dunning 
Florida High School 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Junior Books 
Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


SPORT.AND RACING CARS. By Ray- 
mond F. Yates and Brock W. Yates. Har- 
per. $2.00. 

Chapters on hot rods, special races, the 
Indianapolis Speedway, and stock cars make 
this a fascinating book for the young motor 
enthusiast. It contains information on the 
National Hot Rod Association, on the his- 
tory of the hot rod, the origin of the term 
“hot rod,” on how to make simple, inex- 
pensive adjustments to increase the speed 
of the average stock car, and on different 
models of cars and their advantages and 
handicaps. The introduction by Wilbur 
Shaw is brief and diplomatic. 

Today’s adults must recognize the fact 
that one of the main interests of youth lies 
in automobiles, and that our task is to 
channel this interest in a safe, sane, and 
profitable direction. Sport and Racing Cars 
will serve as a guide, for both adults and 
young people, in encouraging the proper 
enjoyment of “hot rods.” 


CAMPUS MELODY. By Anne Emery. 
Westminster. $2.75. 

The central figures in this book, as in 
the author’s previous books, are the 
Burnaby family. Jean Burnaby goes away 
to college and gets involved in the usual 
troubles that beset a college freshman—fi- 
nances, grades, romance, etc. Jean becomes 


infatuated with the Big Man On Campus, 
and learns finally that he does not care for 
her at all. 

In spite of the success of her earlier 
books, Ann Emery’s latest attempts have 
not been especially favorable. Campus 
Melody adds nothing new to the usual run 
of books about girls who go away to college. 
Jean faces the same problems in the same 
old ways that many of her fictional prede- 
cessors have met them. Because of the 
author’s eminence in the field of adolescent 
books, this one is a distinct disappointment. 


DUSTY CLOAK. By Nancy Hartwell. 
Holt. $2.75. 

Candy Bowen is a girl with a great desire 
to be an actress. On gcing to New York, 
she finds that a struggling young girl with 
almost no experience must work hard and 
long even to get an audience with a pro- 
ducer. Candy finally gets her “big chance,” 
but the evening before her tryout, she learns 
that her father in California is very ill and 
wants to see her. The decision she makes as 
to whether or not to go to her father con- 
stitutes the climax of the story. 

Unlike most so-called career novels, Dusty 
Cloak has a heroine who does not succeed 
overnight in becoming famous and wealthy. 
Instead, Nancy Hartwell has drawn a real- 
istic picture of Candy’s life and of the peo- 
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ple with whom she associates. The story 
seems authentic, and Candy is a real person, 
not just another fictional character. This 
realism is the book’s best feature. 


KAREN PRESENTS. By Helen Reynolds. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $2.75. 

As the school year ends, Karen Nielsen 
regrets having to leave the city and spend 
the summer at her father’s fish cannery on 
the lonely northern Pacific Coast. Once 
there, however, Karen eventually discovers 
that her puppet shows will bring welcome 
entertainment to the people in this isolated 
area. In a series of interesting and exciting 
incidents, she comes ‘to value her family 
and their way of life. 

The author has written a thoroughly en- 
joyable book that will be a help to teen- 
agers in determining their own values. The 
characters are sharply realistic, and the 
reader gets a real feeling of the lonely 
majesty and beauty of the Pacific North- 
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west. This book is highly recommended for 
teen-aged girls. 


GREEN DOOR TO THE SEA. By Erick 
Berry. The Viking Press. $2.75. 

Sixteen-year-old Letty Mitchell, a polio 
cripple, lives on the island of Jamaica with 
her parents and her younger sister and 
brothers. With the help of her brothers and 
a friend, Nat Preston, Letty learns to 
dive and do her oil paintings of fish under- 
water, Eventually, Letty’s limp is completely 
gone, and she has carved a career for her- 
self in ichthyology. 

Erick Berry and her husband, Herbert 
Best, whose illustrations appear in this 
book, have done an excellent story. Woven 
around the charm of the “hyacinthine blue” 
sea and the multicolored fish of Jamaica, 
the book has good, clear characterization 
and an interesting plot. Letty’s family and 
the other people on the island add an amus- 
ing and colorful touch to the story. 

(All reviews by Jerry SAGSTETTER) 


UNITED NATIONS INSTITUTE— 


NOVEMBER 22, 23 


Arrangements have just been completed to make possible a United Nations 
Institute to be held in the UN Building in New York on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday before the NCTE convention. Sponsoring the Institute will be New 
York University, the United Nations, and the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

The program will be an informational one intended to familiarize teachers with 
details of United Nations organization and operation. Observations of UN 
groups in session will also be planned. The registration fee of $10.00 will include 
the cost of two luncheons at the UN plus a guided tour of the Secretariat Build- 
ing. This fee should be mailed to Professor Frederick L. Redefer, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3. Questions about 
details of the Institute should also be addressed to Professor Redefer. 


“One undeniable truth about the modern student is that he lives 
under a constant barrage of whirling, chaotic, vivid information about 
the world. Our final service to our students will be that we have 
brought order out of that chaos for them. ... A successful program 
of outside reading, directed yet generated in and nourished by the 
student’s own vitality, is one way to the achievement of this service, 
a way as productive, we think, as any we can devise for them.”— 
Report of Committee on Extensive Reading, First Yale Conference 
on the Teaching of English. 
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The series that 
appeals to students 


BETTER ENGLISH 


Herzberg Guild Hook Stevens 


Students like BETTER ENGLISH because the content 
is lively and practical, based on their needs. They 
like it because it puts meaning into learning—they 
know why a certain form is correct and thus are en- 
couraged to do their best work. 

The BETTER ENGLISH plan for mastery encourages 
the student, for it tells him in each lesson where he 
is going, how to get there, and how well he has suc- 
ceeded. Communication skills, life adjustment skills, 
grammar, and usage are covered thoroughly. 
Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals and Keys are 
available for each book in this popular series for 
Grades 7-12. 


See these books at Booth +42 at the NCTE Convention, 
Hotel Commodore, November 24-26. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 


SPEAKING 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


EVANSTON 
ILLINOIS 


LISTENING READING WRITING 


The four major areas of communication 
receive thorough treatment in 


for Grades 9 through 12 


Write for full details 


Row, Paterson and Company your’ 


How ‘dated’ is your dictionary? 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, 
COLLEGE EDITION 


has been adopted by the Department 
of English at the new United States Air 
Force Academy, Denver, Colorado. 
Recommended at more than 700 col- 
leges and universities. 


> & 


IN VARIOUS BINDINGS, FROM $5.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY ® CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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NOBLE'S COMPARATIVE 


Now Published 
IN ONE VOL. .......$1.95 


Tee Books for the Price of One! 


Noble’s Classics are based upon the new idea of 
ms nting together within the covers of a single 

k, an older and a modern classic for compari- 
son. Now in use by most of the leading preparatory 
schools throughout the U.S. 


Edited by Jay Greene 
Also 8 Other Titles. Write for Descriptive Circular EJ. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


EVALUATING STUDENT THEMES 


By Ednah Shepard Thomas 


A definite aid to the high school and college composition teacher, this 
pamphlet contains fourteen actual student themes written on the same 
assigned topic, each followed by the teacher's appraisal of the student's 
accomplishment. These terminal comments illustrate specific applica- 
tions of the principles discussed in the Foreword: that the tone of the 
comment is as important as its content, for the teacher must recognize 
strength as well as weakness; that the comment should indicate the de- 
gree of the student’s progress; that no student should be left without 
hope or without challenge; and that each comment should stress specific 
values which will encourage the student to write a better theme— 
next time. 48 pages. $0.75. 


Special rates available for quantity orders. 


The University of Wisconsin Press 
811 STATE STREET, MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 
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Iti Easy te Teach With... 
As A WINNING COMBINATION 


/ 
Z ENJOYING ENGLISH — PROSE AND POETRY 


¢ 


The teacher using these twa outstanding textbook series is supplied with the 
most adaptable, modern, precision tools an English instructor could have. 
ENJOYING ENGLISH (3-12) is a complete grammar—composition program. 
Students master the grammar, language, and usage skills through interesting, 
challenging content. The PROSE AND POETRY Series (4-12) contains the 
ultimate in modern, contemporary and historical literature with only the 
most appropriate and teachable selections included. For the most complete, 
well-organized language arts program available, ENJOYING ENGLISH 
and PROSE AND POETRY stand out, head and shoulders above the field. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


NEW STANDARD VOCABULARY TESTS 


—offered to you free! 
Check your students’ word power with this brand-new test. Scientifically- 
prepared by independent and nationally recognized testing specialists, this 
test comes in two parallel parts: 
FORM A: to determine students’ vocabulary levels this fall. 
FORM B: to measure their vocabulary growth next May. 


TEST ALL YOUR CLASSES NOW! 


Send today for your free special testing kit containing 35 
copies of the 125-word FORM A test with answer key and 
complete directions. 


Build students’ word power this year with the help of nine pages of 
Vocabulary Aids included every month in The Reader's Digest 24-page 
Better Reading supplement. 


Begin your order with the November issue of the Digest’s Educational Edition at 
the school rate of 20¢ a copy in sets of ten of more. Teacher's Edition is 
supplied freel 


Reader’s Digest 


Educational Department 
NEW YORK 
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Your ig Gift List 


This year send your friends a truly unusual gift—one from NCTE. 
We will send cards in December, telling the recipients about your gifts. 


a teacher friend: 


(] Membership in NCTE, including a year’s subscription to Elementary 
English, the English Journal, or College English. $4.00. (Please specify 
which magazine.) 


(] The Pit and the Pendulum, LP recording by Gilbert Highet. 
$2.75* or $3.85 


(] Edgar Allan Poe, selections read by Basil Rathbone on LP. 
$4.75* or $5.95¢ 


{.] Everyman, LP recording starring Burgess Meredith. $4.75* or $5.95+ 


[-] Hearing Poetry, Chaucer to Milton (Vol. I) and Dryden to Browning 
(Vol. II). LP recordings. $4.75* or $5.95¢ per volume. 


(-] Elizabethan Love Songs and Harpsichord Pieces. LP recording. 
$4.75* or $5.95+ 


(] Vachel Lindsay, reading his own poems. The first time on LP. 
$4.75* or $5.95+ 


(-] Robert Frost, reading his own poems. Two LP records. 
$2.75* or $3.85t¢ each. 


(-] Ogden Nash, reading his own poems on LP. $4.75* or $5.95+ 


(] Dylan Thomas, reading his own poetry on LP. Two volumes. 
$4.75* or $5.95 each. 


( U. S. literary map in six colors, 64” x 44”. $5.60* or $7.00+ 


Sif you are a member of NCTE + if you are not a member of NCTE 


A Christmas special. Hear Archibald MacLeish at the NCTE convention, 
and give his readings of his poems to your friends. Prices were $1.45 or 
$1.75 for each 78 RPM recording. Christmas special—$1.00 each. Record 1: 


(J Landscape as a Nude, and Wild West; Record I, Oil Painting of the 
Artist, and Empire Builders; Record IIl, Background with Revolution- 
aries, Burying Ground, and Dover Beach. 


\ NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BIZ 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET ++++eee+es CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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the new SIXTH EDITION 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 


Books |, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, 
and CHRIST 


(Available in January 1956) 


A completely up-to-date revision based on 
suggestions of teachers, new curriculum 
plans, and new teaching approaches, 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth 
Edition, features: 


Simplification of grammar 

Lively and informative practice sentences 

New and additional continuity exercises of high interest 
appeal 

Many more easy sentences for slow pupils 

Shorter chapters for easier understanding 

Careful grading of readability 

New format—larger page size, new type layout, new 

photographs, new drawings, and new cartoons 


Exciting color—drawings in four colors, in two colors, 
and in black and white direct the pupil’s attention to the 
text. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Publishers of better books for better teaching 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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